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ELECTION AFTERMATH 


The results of the greater concentration of political 


power are likely to bring significant changes in our national 


economy and the relations of business to Government. 


N° always is it easy to gauge 
the implications of a national 
election or to forecast its longer term 
results, even when the issues are 
clearly drawn. Some of the more 
important effects of the New Deal 
victory will doubtless be conditioned 
to a large extent by unpredictable 
tides in the fortunes of war in Europe 
and Asia. There will be other fac- 
tors which it will be possible to ap- 
praise only in the light of develop- 
ments which are now either far be- 
yond the horizon or only _hazily 
visible. 

Nevertheless, there are _ several 
matters of fundamental importance 
which are clearly indicated by the 
elections returns. To epitomize— 
there will be a far reaching .increase 
in the concentrated power of the ex- 
ecutive department of the [ederal 
Government. 


MORE POWER 


Not only has Mr. Roosevelt’s per- 
sonal prestige been greatly strength- 
ened, but the accretion to the Demo- 
cratic representation in Congress, 
coupled with the now unquestioned 
control of the ruling party by the New 
Deal elements, makes easily possible 
the further delegation of power by 
the legislative to the executive branch. 
Especially in view of the exigencies 
of the national defense program, both 
real and fancied, it seems scarcely 
open to question that there will be 
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further broad delegation of this na- 
ture, and that the executive depart- 
ment will make use of the additional 
powers so delegated. 

This does not necessarily mean 
that anything of a startling nature 
will quickly take place, or that there 
will be any major changes in the re- 
lations between Government and 
business which have not been at least 


An Important 
Series of Articles 


he new series of ar- 


ticles, entitled “How 
Should Widows and Retired 
Individuals Invest Their 


Money?”, begins with this 
issue of THE FINANCIAL 
WORLD on page 7. These 
studies, which will continue 
for twelve or more install- 
ments, will discuss the prob- 
lem of obtaining a fair return 
on investment holdings in 
the light of present condi- 
tions. In addition the series 
will include carefully selected 
lists of securities, especially 
devised for widows and 
those in retirement who wish 
to invest sums ranging from 
$10,000 to as much as $200,- 
000. 


partly foreshadowed by events which 
went down into the annals of the na- 
tion before November 5, 1940. Mr. 
Roosevelt, replying to congratula- 
tions of Dutchess County supporters 
on election night, is reported to have 
said “I think you will find me the 
same Franklin Roosevelt you have 
known for a great many years.” This 
statement might well be paraphrased 
to read, “the Administration of the 
next four years will be about the 
same in its general character as the 
New Deal we have experienced dur- 
ing the past eight years,” but with 
this reservation: No great political 
movement, including those of a revo- 
lutionary nature, is ever totally in- 
flexible in the development of its 
policies. The basic political, social 
and economic trends may be main- 
tained for years, but there are differ- 
ences in details and also in degree. 


CHANGED POLICIES? 


Furthermore, world shaking events 
which take place far from the nation’s 
borders may dictate readjustment of 
policies and some modification of ad- 
ministrative methods (either in con- 
formity with the fundamental credo 
of the ruling party or, when forced 
by circumstances, a volte face). 

It so happens that both the result 
of the election and the influence of 
the défense program work together in 
the direction of greater regimentation 
of business and finance by Govern- 
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ment. But this represents nothing 
entirely new. We have been observ- 
ing this trend for several -years. 
Even before the election, the Presi- 
dent frequently spoke of “total de- 
fense.” If that phrase be taken at 
full value, it implies something akin to 
state socialism. Thus, if one were to 
cake a pessimistic view, anticipation 
of total regimentation of business 
might not be entirely illogical. 

However, any dogmatic prediction 
of totalitarianism at this time would 
be unwarranted. The trend in that 
direction will probably be accelerated 
by the outcome of the election, in so 
far as the relations between Govern- 
ment and business are concerned. But 
it should not be forgotten that there 
can be no totalitarianism in the dsual 
sense of the word without regimenta- 
tion of labor and capital, as well as of 
business enterprise. 

The gloomy prophet will point to 
certain evidences of regimentation of 
capital which have been accumulating 
since the early days of the First New 
Deal. That trend may also be fur- 
thered over the next few years. But 
in that respect, it seems both fair and 
wise to withhold judgment. It may 
be recalled that the Administration 
recently made available means for 


DEFENSE?—THE RAILROADS 


nder the defense program, some 
U industries are faced with a 
shortage of skilled labor, others with 
a dearth of certain materials, and still 
others with a scarcity of specialized 
machines. But there is at least one 
industry that is not troubled with any 
of these “bottlenecks.” It is now 
ready—as it has been for some time 
—to serve the nation, whether in 
peace, in war, or in the building up 
of its defenses. This industry is the 
country’s railroad system—some 237,- 
000 miles of gleaming steel road 
throughout these United States. 

“We are certain that the railroad 
plant will be kept ahead of demands 
oi traffic and that the transportation 
involved in the defense program will 
not interfere in any way with the 
transportation of ordinary com- 
mercial traffic.” These words were 
spoken recently by M. J. Gormley, 
Executive Assistant of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads. Let us 


see how the carriers are situated to 
fulfill this assertion. 


COMING ARTICLES 


Why Have the Steels 
Led the Market? 


Chemicals’ Profits Growth 
Retarded by New Taxes 


participation in national defense finan- 
cing by private banks (FW, October 
9). Unless the socialistic elements 
in Washington reverse that step, 
there is at least one encouraging 
definition of policy on the record. And 
it may prove to be the forerunner of 
other methods of rapprochement be- 
tween Government and capital, es- 
pecially since the financing of the 
astronomical sums required for the 
rearmament projected over the next 
few years would presumably be diffi- 
cult or impossible if a large part of 
the capital now idle stays in the 
“storm cellar.” A collateral thought 
in this connection is that—although 
taxes inevitably will take away a large 
part of the returns to both creditor 
and equity capital—the processes of 
regimentation cannot go so far as to 


In recent months, volume of ex- 
port freight handled at the port of 
New York has approximated 85 per 
cent of the World War peak. Yet, 
at all times, there has been a surplus 
for handling traffic through other At- 
lantic and Gulf ports. This is a re- 
sult of the efficient port control or- 
ganization that has been set up by 
the railroads in cooperation with the 
port authorities, shippers and steam- 
ship companies, and is in contrast to 
the World War period, when embar- 
goes on such freight were in effect. 


RAIL ESTIMATE 


Mr. Gormley estimates that the 
preparedness program, including raw 
and finished goods in the next two 
years, plus all materials for an army 
of 3 million men, will involve an aver- 
age rail movement somewhat in ex- 
cess of 25,000 carloads a_ week. 
Doubling this figure to allow for a 
possible attendant increase in normal 
commercial traffic, gives a defense 
load of roughly 50,000 cars a week, 


squeeze all the profits out. The 
Treasury will continue to sell gov- 
ernment bonds to cover a large part 
of the growing deficit, but the ex- 
penditures must be met to some con- 
siderable degree out of current tax in- 
come, or the whole structure will 
collapse. 

As for labor, there does not appear 
to be much prospect of regimentation, 
unless we should enter the war as an 
avowed and active belligerent. (In the 
event of war, practically complete 
regimentation in all fields might be 
avoided, but experience teaches that, 
in a “shooting war,” totalitarianism 
usually comes more or less by com- 
mon consent, since it can be defended 
on the grounds of force majeure and 
general inevitability.) But ‘‘short of 
war,” the outlook for the position of 
labor in relation to Government 
seems to be just the opposite. 

The reelection of the New Deal in 
the face of the plea of John L. Lewis 
was in large measure due to the sup- 
port of a strong majority of other 
labor leaders and the rank and file. 
The poiltical strength of labor has 
been substantially enhanced (again 
merely a continuation of a trend 
which started years ago). If this 

(Please turn to page 27) 


ARE READY 


or less than 8 per cent of the aver- 
age weekly carloadings in 1939. 

An important point to remember 
is that the railroad plant is never used 
to anywhere near its capacity except 
for possibly four weeks of the year. 
During the remaining weeks, there is 
almost invariably a large surplus of 
rail transportation. In this connec- 
tion, Mr. Gormley says that it would 
be fair to assume that the prepared- 
ness program will be distributed even- 
ly throughout the year so as not to 
create peaks in the fall, when ordi- 
nary commercial traffic reaches its 
high point. Thus, there should be 
no undue strain on the country’s 
transportation machine. 

Nevertheless, the Association of 
American Railroads, which is com- 
posed of all the essential trunk lines, 
is ready for a possible emergency. 
For it already has the authority to 
institute an embargo and permit sys- 
tem to prevent congestions at any 
point in the nation’s vast rail trans- 
portation system. 
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WHY LONDON MARKETS 
HAVE BEEN RISING 


As measured by one of the prominent averages, indus- 


trial shares in London have risen from 61.1 last June to 


a current level above 82. 


This discussion, reprinted from 


the London “Investors’ Chronicle €& Money Market 


Review” explains the reasons. 


By ‘“CANDIDUS” 


[' has been apparent to the pundits 
for some time that there was 
rather more than an even chance that 
the autumn of 1940 might see the be- 
ginnings of a long term recovery in 
equities. On the one hand, we had 
the fear of air raids and air raid dam- 
age, the heavy hand of 100 per cent 
I. P. T. [excess profits taxes], ris- 
ing income tax and _ strict physical 
control of raw material supplies, ship- 


ping space and actual production it- 
self, 


TREND REVERSES 


On the other, we had the fact 
that security prices in June had al- 
ready discounted a very great deal; 
we had the brilliant successes of the 
R.A. F.; and we had—whisper it 
softly—the possibility of inflation, 
from which it is true equities stand 
to gain little under the 100 per cent 
E.P.T., but from which they must 
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suffer less than fixed interest securi- 
ties. So it was that we found The 
Investors’ Chronicle suggesting at the 
beginning of September that the in- 
dices for industrial shares and com- 
modity and gold issues might soon 
begin to signal a reversal of the long- 
term trend. 

At the same time, I think that even 
the writer of that article, along with 
all other investment commentators, 
would admit some surprise that in- 
vestors should have chosen the month 
of October in which to turn bullish 
about ordinary shares. The equity 
shareholder, after all, is the residual 
beneficiary in good times—and the 
front-line soldier in bad times. That 
he should suddenly decide to buy at a 
time when, in addition to all his other 
worries, he is ignorant as to whether 
his assets are intact is so queer a phe- 
nomenon that it is worth close ex- 
amination. 


THE BRITISH FINANCIAL CENTER, 
THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON 


The psychology of investors during 
the past month is indeed intensely in- 
teresting. It will be admitted by all 
and sundry, I think, that apart from 
the news of the Royal Air Force suc- 
cesses and the growing volume of 
American support for this country— 
admittedly both are highly impor- 
tant—the news has not been good in 
recent weeks. The damage to build- 
ings and plant, the inglorious. failure 
of the Dakar expedition, the bigger 
shipping losses, the conversion of the 
Axis into a triangle, the developments 
in Roumania—all this a few months 
ago would have made gloomy read- 
ing and would have frightened’ mar- 
kets quite a lot. 

But the extraordinary thing is that 
they have blithely ignored the news 
and, apart from temporary halts, 
have gone steadily ahead. 

There will be many explanations 
for the recent strength of ordinary 
shares. To some of them—particu- 
larly the more attractive—I would 
not pay too much attention. There 
are too many people who still appear 
to think that we are engaged in a 
skirmish with a second-rate power. 
The people who two months ago 
were arguing boisterously that Ger- 
many would not bomb London for 
fear of reprisals are now saying that 
it is only a matter of weeks before 
we obtain a complete mastery of the 
air. 


WAR PROSPECTS 


It may be that they are right—I 
sincerely hope they are, and I will 
yield to no one in my admiration of 
the magnificent work of the Royal 
Air Force. But I maintain that it is 
still criminal folly to underrate the 
power of one of the greatest indus- 
trial nations of the world which for 
years has been doing nothing else but 
preparing for war, and I do not think 
that the recent sunshine articles in 
the press are a serious explanation 
for the rally in equities. 

I would rather attribute the rise to 
three quite simple reasons which any 
one can verify for himself from his 
own knowledge and experience, and 
not from what some one else writes or 
says. First, there is the technical po- 
sition in markets. The House is des- 
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perately short of stock in most sec- 
tions |i. e., the available supply of 
stock is small], and, what is more, it 
cannot easily rectify the position. No- 
body who walks through London and 
uses his eyes would dream of selling 
his brick and cement shares, even 
though Associated Cement and Lon- 
don Brick paid no dividends at all 
during war-time. Very few people 
will sell Harrods shares at 26s. 6d., 
when they paid as much as 42s. 6d. 
for them only a year ago. So, apart 
from a few sales from deceased es- 
tates, there are no shares to meet a 
moderate but very persistent demand. 
And until prices have risen a good 
deal further holders will obstinately 
refuse to sell—what would they do, 
with the money if they did? That is 
reason Number 1. 

Reason Number 2 is a more subtle 
affair. Paradoxical as it may seem, 
there is less emphasis on investment 


income these days. Your middle-class 
investor pays in income tax 42% per 
cent of every £1 unearned income. 
Your very wealthy man pays no less 
than 17s. 6d. in the £ [88 per cent ] 
in income tax and sur-tax. Capital 
profits bear no tax at all. And earned 
income in many cases has risen be- 
cause of the war—retired engineers 
are back in harness, and those who 
before the war wrote “gentleman” 
after their names are now employed 
in the country’s service. 

As a result of all these factors the 
high-yielding share has lost much of 
its attraction, particularly as the post- 
war outlook for most of these shares 
is dubious. In its place the investor 
prefers the low-yielding “prospect”’ 
share which sooner or later should 
show him good capital appreciation. 
That such shares have, by the nature 
of things, a good E. P. T. standard 


gives them an added attraction. 


Reason Number 3 is, I am afraid, 
a highbrow. It concerns what the 
economists call “liquidity prefer- 
ence.” “Liquidity preference” was a 
great stand-by in more normal times. 
Whenever markets slumped, it was 
explained that “liquidity preference,” 
“cash psychosis,” or what have you 
had come into play. In plain English, 
investors, not liking the market out- 
look, preferred to hold cash, either 
in the bank or, in acute cases, in the 
old stocking. 

Early in the war we thought that 
“liquidity preference” would again 
play its part, however temporarily. 
But now the plain fact is that it 
doesn’t, or at least, not to the extent 
that it formerly did. In the first place, 
it is an expensive luxury. In the sec- 
ond, it doesn’t seem such a good idea 
to have an excess of cash about the 
house when bombs are falling. So the 


(Please turn to page 31) 


STOCK GROUP 
GOOD TAX POSITION 


Earnings “tax base” permits results to expand above 1939 


figures without penalty. Average yield of 5.8 per cent 
obtainable from dividends that are covered by good margins 


oo actual passage of the tax 
on so-called excess profits, which 
also raised the normal rate from 18 
per cent to 24 per cent (on corpora- 
tions earning over $25,000), attention 
has been called numerous times to 
the fact that a large number of the 
stable income common stocks occupy 
a vulnerable position with respect to 
the new levies. There are excep- 
tions, of course, and eight stocks in 
good tax position were pointed out in 
THE FrnancraL Wortp of October 
16, 1940. 

Here is another group of five such 
issues. Each of these will be able 
to show at least a moderate increase 
in earnings over 1939 results before 
the excess profits taxes become opera- 
tive; for several, the tax-free incre- 
ment could be quite substantial. And 
in all cases, current dividend rates are 
being earned by such wide margins 
that the 33% per cent increase in 
the normal tax raises no question as 


to maintenance of the dividend rates 
now being paid. 

Two of the companies represented 
have fiscal years which do not cor- 
respond with the calendar year: 
Liquid Carbonic’s fiscal year begins 
on October 1; thus, the new taxes 
apply to the results for the twelve 
months ending September 30, 1941. 
(Because figures for the full year 


ended last September 30 have not yet — 


been reported, it was necessary par- 
tially to estimate the company’s ex- 


cess profits tax exemption.) First 
National Stores’ year will end March 
31, 1941; and it is this period that 
will be subject to the new and higher 
taxes. 

The figures in the ‘Permissible 
Earnings” column show the higher 
of the two tax base computations for 
each company, i.e. 95 per cent of the 
average earnings for the period 1936- 
1939, or a return of eight per cent 
on invested capital as defined under 
the law. 


a—Six months ended June 30. 
30. *Partly estimated. 


b—Three months ended June 30 
7Year ended March 31, 1940. tYear ended September 30, 1939. 


5 STOCKS AFFORDING 5.8% AVERAGE YIELD 


Actual Earnings 


Same 


Permissible So Far Period Dividend Recent 

Earnings 1939 1940 1939 Rate Price Yield 
Commonwealth Edison ... $245 $243 a$1.54 a$1.53 $200 30 67% 
First National Stores..... 3.45 73.34 b0.81 b0.83 2.50 41 6.1 
International Salt ........ 3.60 1.93 al.36 a0.50 175 36 49 
Liquid Carbonic .......... *1.90 41.62 c1.12 c0..63 100 16 62 
Tank Car.........; 2.60 2.07 a0.96 a0.83 1.30 26 5.0 


c—Nine months ended June 
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INDIVIDUALS INVEST THEIR MONEY? 


Part I—How Their Problem Differs 
From That Of Pre-World War Days 


Mes Twain once said that “A 
classic is a book that every- 
body wishes he had read and nobody 
wishes to read.” ‘There is set forth 
a fundamental truth that might be 
applied to investment. For if 
America’s lovable humorist were to 
be living today, he could paraphrase 
his earlier observation by saying that 
“Investing is a problem that every- 
body wishes he could solve, but only 
few people seem capable of solving.” 


THE PROBLEM? 


Prominent absentees among these 
“few people” are widows and retired 
individuals who have “never had the 
time”—or the inclination—to study 
the many and complicated elements 
that enter into the study of invest- 
ment analysis. Just what is their 
problem ? 

Briefly, it is this: to find something 
that is reasonably safe to invest in, 
and, at the same time, something that 
affords a return that is adequate to 
live on. This whole question is not 
new—far from it. But it is infinitely 
more complex today than at almost 
any other time in our history. Why 
is this so? A general review of the 
situation prevailing before World 
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War I, as contrasted with today, 
should be helpful. 

Surveying the period from the 
turn of the century until just prior 
to our entrance into the First World 
War, it is evident that we were far 
from being the “nation of investors” 
that we are today. Relatively speak- 
ing, institutions and wealthy 
dividuals accounted for a very much 
greater proportion of total bond pur- 
chases than in later years. And as 
for stocks—most popular form of 
financing in the decade of the ’twen- 
ties—these were concentrated in com- 
paratively few hands. But from the 
time that the United States decided 
to throw its money, manpower and 
productive facilities on the side of the 
Allies, the basis was laid for an in- 
vestment revolution. 

Biggest single factor in this turn- 
about was our war financing. Liberty 
bonds—remember them? Sold the 
length and breadth of this land, they 
were bought by farm and field hands, 
forest laborers, mine and _ factory 
workers, clerks, housewives, teach- 
ers, students, professional people and 
retired individuals. The Fourth 
Liberty Loan, for example, totaled 
some $7 billion and was purchased 


by 21 million people. By the time 
of the Armistice, moreover, fully one- 
third of the population held War 
Savings Certificates. 

To illustrate the investment igno- 
rance of the population at large, it has 
been revealed how, when the first 
date for interest payments on the 
Liberty bonds arrived, the Treasury 
received several of the coupons with 
the amount indicated attached. Yes, 
a number of purchasers actually 
thought that, in addition to paying 
for their bonds, they must periodical- 
ly remit the amount of interest 
stamped on the coupon as well! 


NEW ERA 


If not an economist, then almost 
any student of social science might 
have observed that all this practically 
guaranteed a new way of living, and 
thinking, for America. Millions of 
people—most of them for the first 
time—exchanged billions of dollars 
for interest-bearing paper evidences 
of debt. In addition, the new war 


prosperity brought sharply higher in- 
comes to almost all of these persons. 
Thus, the post-war inflation, when 
“equities” fared better than ‘“dol- 
lars,” gave a lot of people a good 


Keystone View 


HOW SHOULD WIDOWS AND RETIRED 


‘ 
‘ 


chance to test the wisdom of being 
“investor conscious.” But it was the 
New Era boom in the stock market 
that really convinced the population 
at large that surplus cash could be 
made to yield handsome profits. 
Looking in retrospect, it is a far 
cry from those post-war days of na- 
tionwide speculative fever. But as a 
result of the full flowering of what 
has been called our “security capital- 
ism,” an estimated ten million people 
are now directly interested in the 
ownership and management of tens 
of thousands of corporations from 


coast-to-coast. And if the criterion 
were to be the number of persons 
indirectly interested, that is to say, 
those holding insurance policies, bank 
accounts, annunities, etc., this total 
would climb by many millions more 
to embrace virtually the entire popu- 
lation. Yes, between the booming 
‘twenties and the New Deal ’thirties, 
much has happened to reshape our in- 
vestment world. 

If you examine the business-finan- 
cial section of almost any big metro- 
politan daily, contrasting its treat- 
ment of investment news now and a 


quarter of a century ago, you will be 
struck by the greatly increased space 
given the subject today. This, how- 
ever, does not mean that investors 
are always able to get enough of the 
right kind of information. The twin 
securities acts, by substituting the 
concept of caveat emptor, or “let the 
buyer beware,” with caveat venditor, 
or “let the seller beware,” have been 
a great help in this respect. The 
same is true of our public utility legis- 
lation, and the work of the adminis- 
trative body for all of this regulation, 


(Please turn to page 29) 


TWO UNIQUE HEAVY INDUSTRY ISSUES 


Despite good records for stability, Mesta Machine and 


United Engineering can show substantial earnings gains. 


he principal customer of Mesta 

Machine and United Engineer- 
ing & Foundry has always been the 
steel industry. It might accordingly 
have been anticipated that both com- 
panies would encounter very lean 
times indeed during the early nine- 
teen-thirties, but such was not the 
case. Mesta earned a profit in every 
year of the depression and United 
Engineering’s record was marred 
only by a small loss in 1932. Both 
enterprises paid dividends in every 
year of this trying period. 

The principal reason for this bet- 
ter-than-average record was the de- 
velopment and wide adoption of the 
continuous strip-sheet mill by the 
steel industry. Even during the 
depths of the depression, steel pro- 
ducers found it necessary to invest 
substantial sums in such equipment in 
order to maintain their competitive 
positions. With the return of more 
prosperous times the move to replace 
obsolete sheet-producing facilities 
was intensified ; largely as a result of 
this factor, steel mill modernization 
expenditures rose from $140 million 
in 1935 to $216 million the following 
year and $320 million in 1937. 

Under the circumstances, it is not 
surprising that Mesta and United En- 
gineering set new earnings peaks in 
1937. But the close of that year saw 
the completion of much of the type 
of business which had been such an 
important contributor to earnings in 
the immediately preceding years. In 


the domestic field, these companies 
were forced to depend more heavily 


‘on roll replacement business, carrying 


a considerably lower profit margin. 
However, profits were comparatively 
well sustained during 1938 and 1939 
by export sales, as steel producing 
facilities in leading foreign nations 
were decidedly obsolete in comparison 
with the new equipment in operation 
in this country. 


STEEL OPERATIONS 


The advance in domestic steel out- 
put over the past year has been highly 
beneficial to the makers of steel mill 
equipment. With operations at 90 
per cent of capacity or higher, steel 
producers have discovered numerous 
bottlenecks in their plants. Exten- 
sion of the strong trend away from 
hot rolled tin plate in favor of the 
cold reduced variety has resulted in 
the placing of a number of orders for 
cold reduction mills and more of this 
business should be seen over coming 
months. It is generally conceded 
that the majority of the bar and 
structural shape mills in this coun- 
try are relatively uneconomic; re- 
placement of even a fraction of these 
units would provide a heavy sales 
volume for some time to come. 

Mesta and United Engineering are 
in excellent position to share in na- 
tional defense orders. Mesta has al- 
ready obtained contracts of this char- 
acter amounting to $8.5 million, and 
its unfilled orders are probably well 


ahead of the $10.8 million total re- 
ported at the end of 1939. United 
Engineering recently acquired an ex- 
clusive United States license for the 
use of a hydraulic forging process 
employed in producing shells from 75 
to 155 millimeters. 

This company earned $3.58 a 
share in the twelve months ended 
June 30, against $2.54 a share for the 
calendar year 1939. Mesta does not 
publish interim statements but there 
is little question that profits of this 
enterprise have also shown decided 
improvement over the 1939 net of 
$2.72 a share. In each case an in- 
crease of one-third in Federal income 
taxes last year would have reduced 
earnings by only 20 cents a share. 
Since average earnings from 1936 
through 1939 were excellent, excess 
profits taxes will not prove a severe 
handicap to these organizations. 

Both will be allowed to earn ap- 
proximately $3.50 a share before be- 
ing subjected to these new levies: 
Mesta at 36 and United Engineering 
at 37 are quoted at hardly more than 
ten times this figure. This appears a 
very reasonable valuation in view of 
the past records of the companies. 
It is doubtful that Mesta will earn 
as much as $3.50 a share this year, 
but results should not fall very far 
short of this figure. Based on the 
dividends of $2 a share paid thus far 
by both companies, the stocks offer 
returns of approximately 5% per 
cent. 
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READJUSTING A TYPICAL 
INSTITUTIONAL PORTFOLIO 


When not restricted to “legal,” 


’ institutional investors should 


follow a middle-of-the-road policy, avoiding very low yield- 


ing prime grade bonds as well as highly speculative issues. 


By RALPH E. BACH 


Manager, 


Financial World 


ow interest rates pose a serious 
problem for those entrusted 
with the task of investing funds for 
endowments of hospitals, churches, 
colleges and charitable and fraternal 
organizations. In some cases the 
problem is further complicated by re- 
strictions which require that invest- 
ments be confined to those legal for 
trust funds. But in the majority of 
cases there are no restrictions im- 
posed except, of course, that sound 
judgment be exercised in making 
commitments. 

Since the income from such en- 
dowment funds is usually earmarked 
for specific purposes it is obvious 
that any reduction means curtailment 
of the intended benefits. On the other 
hand, the necessity of preserving the 
capital funds precludes the applica- 
tion of a_ speculative investment 
policy seeking a higher income than 
is consistent with an adequate degree 
of safety. 

Not only is the return from prime 
gerade bonds unattractive but such 
vbligations will be subject to market 
depreciation when interest rates be- 
gin to rise. Numerous medium 
erade issues can be found which offer 
more attractive yields and which, if 
carefully selected, should provide 
adequate safety. 

Here is a bond portfolio which il- 
lustrates some of the problems con- 
fronting the institutional investor. 
Current market value is 23.5 per cent 
helow cost. Bonds range in quality 
irom highest to lowest grade, includ- 
ing one issue in default. Yield on 
current market value is 6.2 per cent; 
on cost 4.6 per cent. Sale of all the 
more speculative issues and reinvest- 
ment of the proceeds in better grade 
bonds now would obviously restrict 
possibilities of capital recovery. Such 
a step does not appear advisable, al- 
though certain changes can be made 
now to strengthen the portfolio, post- 
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Research Bureau 


poning others in anticipation of more 
favorable liquidating levels. 

Four of the highest grade issues 
in the portfolio have been singled out 
for sale because of low yields and 
vulnerability to higher interest rates. 
Liggett & Myers 7s mature in a little 
over three years and the current 
premium of 23 points above par must 
be amortized over that period. To 
protect that premium, sale appears 
warranted. The same reasoning ap- 
plies to Pennsylvania R. R. 4s, sell- 
ing 13 points above par and maturing 
only eight years hence. 

Delaware & Hudson’s ability to re- 
finance the refunding 4s which ma- 
ture in 1943 is open to question. It 
is conceivable that some plan will be 
worked out to meet this maturity, but 
enough doubt exists to warrant trans- 
fer to another speculative grade issue 


in and 


financial 
bolstered by improving earnings. As 
a replacement for this issue as well as 
the St. Louis-San Francisco bonds in 
default, Pere Marquette Ist +!%s of 


better position 


1980 offer the dual attraction of 
liberal return and enhancement pos- 
sibilities. For reinvestment of the 
proceeds of the other sales a group of 
good investment grade bonds has 
been suggested. These offer reason- 
able safety and satisfactory yields and 
should not be affected to any im- 
portant extent by a trend toward 
higher interest rates. 

As a result of these changes in- 
come will be boosted $177.50 annual- 
ly and the portfolio will be better 
adapted to trends now in evidence. 
Certain speculative issues have been 
retained in anticipation of more favor- 
able liquidating levels. The two 
foreign issues appear to discount 
rather liberally the uncertainties as to 
the outcome of the war and may be 
held on a speculative basis. How- 
ever, the revised program must be 
watched carefully in order to take 
advantage of opportunities to under- 
take further constructive changes. 


AN ENDOWMENT PORTFOLIO 
Pa ys ren 
$8,000 U. S. Treas. 1955-60............ 109s $8,320 $8,720 
6,000 Liggett & Myers Tobacco 7s 1944... 123 6,600 7,380 420 
10,000 Northern Pacific 6s 2047............ 64 9,800 6,400 600 
5,000 Delaware & Hudson ref. 4s 1943.... 52 4,500 2,600 200 
9,000 Southern Ry. gen. 4s 1956.......... 58 8,100 5,220 360 
Amstralin. 51 8,000 4,080 400 
4,000 Canadian Pacific 5s 1954............ 69 3,800 2,760 200 
5,000 Ohio Edison 4s 1967................ 109 5,250 5,450 200 
10,000 New York Central 4%s 2013........ 58 9,700 5,800 450 
7,000 Reading Company 4%s 1997......... 78 7,800 5,460 315 
6,000 Louisiana & Arkansas Ist 5s 1969.... &4 5,880 5,040 300 
4,000 St. Louis-San Francisco 5s 1950..... = 11 3,600 440 pe 
10,000 Southern Pacific 4%s 1981.......... 38 8,500 3,800 450 
11,000 Illinois Power & Lt. Ist & ref. 5s 1956 105% 11,000 11,605 550 
SECURITIES TO BE SOLD SECURITIES TO BE 
Amount ssue alue income P: Cc Cc 
6000 Ligectt & Myers Tob. $5,000 ‘Remington Rand 4%s 
420 (ww) 1956........... $5,075 $212.50 
sty ws ’ 5,000 Penn R. R. 4%s 1970. 4,675 225.00 
5,000 Hudson ref. 4s ous 7,000 Pere Marquette Ist 
5,000 Penn R. 4s 1948.... 5,650 200 $000 Amer. Wat. Wis, & 
3,000 Ohio Edison 4s 1967... 5,450 200 , Elec. 68 1975........ 5,500 300.00 
4,000 St. Louis-San Fran. 5s 5,000 Allied Stores 4%4s 1951 5, 225.00 
440 5,000 Great Northern 5s 1973 5,050 250.00 
$30,240 $1,250 $29,850 $1,527.50 
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Ratings are from THe FINANCIAL Wor. Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. Refer to 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital 
information and statistical data on these issues. 


in the magazine. 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous item 
Opinions are based on data 
and information regarded as reliable, but 
no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


PRICES ARE AS OF THE CLOSING, WEDNESDAY, NOV. 6, 1940 


Aviation Corporation D+ 

At prevailing levels, around 5, 
strictly speculative holdings of shares 
may be retained for the long pull. In 
contrast to general experience since 
organization, company should show 
a modest profit this year instead of 
a deficit. As of August 31, last, un- 
filled orders amounted to some $5.9 
million—a gain of around 37 per cent 
as compared with three months ago. 
Ever since the current quarter began, 
further substantial orders have been 
received and these will be reflected 
in the company’s next statement. 


Bethlehem Steel B 

Recently quoted at 86, stock has 
further price-appreciation possibilities 
(paid and declared so far this year, 
$5). Coincident with release of its 
third quarter report, Bethlehem Steel 
revealed that unfilled orders totalled 
some $1.1 billion—the highest in 
company history. With the excep- 
tion of the final three months last 
year, September period results (at 
$3.63 a share) were the best ever for 
any quarter. This, by the way, was 
after providing for the higher normal 


tax plus a reserve for estimated “ex- 
cess” profits. (Also FW, Aug. 7.) 


Bridgeport Brass C+ 

Speculative potentialities warrant 
retention of shares, now around 12 
(paid 25 cents so far this year). 


WHEN YOU INQUIRE 


i ie insure prompt replies to in- 

quiries addressed to the Con- 
fidential Advice Service, subscribers 
are required to enclose a self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope with each 
inquiry, which must be limited to a 
request for advice or information on 
a single N.Y.S.E. or Curb security. 
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With demand factors running at a 
very high rate, this well known fabri- 
cator of copper and its alloys is re- 
porting higher profits. In this con- 
nection, the ultra-modern rolling mill 
installed a few years ago is now be- 
ginning to hit its real stride. Bridge- 
port Brass, however, begins to pay 
the steeply graduated “excess” profits 
tax after earnings reach 95 cents a 
share. In the first nine months, net 
was equivalent to $1.03 a share (after 


provision for higher Federal taxes). 
(Also FW, Oct. 2.) 


Burlington Mills B 
Retention of existing holdings of 
shares is justified as a long range 
speculation on the rayon industry, re- 
cent price, 17 (ann. rate, $1). In line 
with repeated industry gains, operat- 
ing profit of Burlington Mills has 
been rising steadily. Because earn- 
ings have trended upward during 
recent years, company appears sub- 
ject to the excess profits tax. Even 
at that, however, full year net should 
not be very far from the 1939 record 
of $3.28 a share. Prospects are that 
an extra dividend will be paid at the 
year-end. (Also FW, Sept. 11.) 


Childs D+ 

No incentive to purchase shares, 
even at current low levels of about 
3. Operations of this company have 
been rather disappointing over the 
past few years. Hopes were origi- 


PHILCO GAINS 
IN NEW FIELD 


nally held that N. Y. World’s Fair 
business would boost aggregate op- 
erations into the black. But World’s 
Fair results were not sufficient to 
turn losses into profits. In the first 
nine months, deficit was substantially 
more than in the like 1939 period. 
And while some improvement may 
be seen in the final—and normally 
best—quarter of the year, aggregate 
loss for the year is likely to exceed 
that for 1939. 


Columbian Carbon B+ 

Shares may be purchased for their 
yleld and longer range appreciation 
possibilities; approx. price, 78 (ann. 
div., $4; yield, 5.1%). With all 
products showing big increases over 
a year ago, Columbian Carbon is ex- 
pected to establish a new sales record 
in 1940. At $3.46 a share, first half 
net of this unit compared with $3.04 
in the like 1939 period. This indi- 
cates that full year results will com- 
pare favorably with the $5.32 a share 
shown in 1939—despite higher taxes. 
rom the standpoint’ of the excess 
profits levy, earnings “ceiling” for 
Columbian Carbon is around $6.25 a 
hsare. (Also FW, July 24.) 


Commercial Solvents C+ 

Present positions in shares may be 
retained for the long pull; approx. 
price, 10. With chemical operations 
continuing to show rapid growth, 
Commercial Solvents has been re- 


With its entrance into the refrigera- 
tion and single-room air-conditioning 
fields, Philco Corporation now has an 


“all-year-round” line of products to offer to the public. Philco has been 
the largest producer of radio receiving sets for the past eleven years. 
And in two short years since it entered the refrigeration business, it has 
achieved a leading place in the industry. According to the company, 
public demand for its refrigerators has far exceeded expectations this 
year and production schedules for 1941 will be stepped up substantially. 
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porting year-to-year earnings gains 
in each quarter of 1940. At 21 cents 
a share, third quarter profit made the 
best comparison of the year to date. 
But retroactive provision for the 
higher normal tax in that period nar- 
rowed the spread considerably as 
compared with the September quarter 


a year ago. Dividend resumption is 
a near-term possibility. (Also FW, 
Aug. 14.) 

Dixie- Vortex | B 


Retention of shares in diversified 
portfolios is warranted ; approx. price, 
11 (paid 25 cents so far this year). 
Despite unfavorable weather condi- 
tions during the spring and summer, 
sales of this unit were higher than a 
year ago. Profit margins, however, 
were somewhat closer largely because 
company postponed price rises as long 
as possible. This lowered twelve 
months’ earnings (to September 30) 
to $1.62 a share, from $1.93 in the 
like period a year ago. If any fur- 
ther dividend is paid on these shares, 
it will probably be moderate. 


Kinney (G. R.), pfd. C 


Existing speculative commitments. 


in shares may be retained for better 
liquidating levels; reecnt price, 25 
(paid and declared so far this year, 
$2). Kinney made a good sales 
showing in the September quarter 
and approach of the peak shoe season 
holds promise of satisfactory year-to- 
year gains, as far as volume is con- 
cerned. With respect to net income, 
first half results were well below 
those of a year ago. But profit for 


all of 1940 may duplicate that of 
the $3 


1939, when dividend was 


covered by a good margin. Further 
payments on this issue will depend 
upon results in the holiday season. 


Marshall Field C+ 

Current holdings of shares are suit- 
able for retention as a speculation in 
the department store group; approx. 


price, 15 (ann. div., 40 cents). Re-— 


flecting greater industrial activity, 
rising consumer incomes and success 
of recent internal reorganization, re- 
sults of this leading Chicago organ- 
ization are running at the best level 
in over ten years. While Marshall 
Field seems subject to the “excess” 
profits levy, full year earnings should 
exceed the $1.92 a share shown in 
1939. A year-end extra is possible. 


National Biscuit 

Current price of around 18 appears 
largely to discount possibility of a 
dividend reduction (ann. div., $1.60). 
Over recent weeks, pressure has been 
apparent in the shares of this leading 
biscuit manufacturer. This has been 
largely inspired by doubts over con- 
tinuance of the present dividend. rate. 
In addition to narrowed profit mar- 
gins incident to higher ingredient 
costs, National Biscuit will be affected 
to some extent by the higher normal 
tax. This was reflected in nine 
months’ results, which were equal to 
$1.02 a share, compared with $1.20 
in the corresponding period a year 
ago. (Also FW, June 26.) 


National Lead A 

Cyclical potentialities justify place- 
ment of funds in shares, recently 
quoted at 17 (ann. div., 50 cents plus 


extra). Except for a lag in paint sales, 
business of National Lead so far this 
year has been about equal to the 1939 
level. A feature of volume over the 
past several months has been in- 
creased demand for industrial prod- 
ucts from customers handling defense 
orders. While still somewhat early 
for a forecast, the chances are that 
earnings will approximate the 1939 
level of $1.23 a share. (Also FW, 
Aug. 14.) 


Pullman C+ 

Current trends favor purchases of 
shares, now around 25 (indicated 
ann. rate, $1). Increased deliveries 
in the manufacturing division have 
materially enhanced Pullman’s earn- 
ings prospects for 1940. In addition, 
outlook for 1941 is bright by virtue 
of the large volume of national de- 
fense and regular rail equipment or- 
ders now on hand. If present trends 
are sustained, the chances favor net 
of around $1.7° a share in the cur- 
rent year. (Also FW, Oct. 9.) 


Square D B+ 
Placement of speculative funds in 
shares is warranted, at present prices 
around 33 (paid $1.30 so far this 
year). Following purchase of Kolls- 
man Instrument Company at the end 
of 1939, Square D recently made an- 
other important acquisition to its 
organization. This is the Emmerich 
Optical Company, New York City, 
which has been engaged in the manu- 
facture of optical lenses and prisms. 
This unit will augment production 
facilities in connection with various 
aircraft optical instruments that 
Square D has undertaken to manu- 
facture. (Also FW, July 24.) 
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THE NATION CHOOSES ROOSEVELT 


it accordance with our democratic processes 

the nation reelected President Roosevelt 
for a third term. In making this momentous 
decision, a tradition that has endured for 
150 years has been set aside. It is apparent 
from the people’s action that they decided it 
was outweighed in importance by the more 
serious concern of not changing the adminis- 
tration of the country in the midst of the 
serious Overseas Crisis. 


hatever admiration a great majority 

of our population held for that valiant 
hgure, Wendell L. Willkie, and took pride in 
the gallant fight he made for his political prin- 
ciples, could not overcome the apprehension 
that a change in leadership in this period of 
our own preparations to defend America from 
outside attack would be precarious. 


yt despite his defeat Willkie left a deep 

impression upon the serious thoughts of 
our people, and indeed it would prove an asset 
to the country’s security if his counsel is 
sought. It would go a great way in building 
up our confidence, for it would demonstrate 
a desire of the President to unite the people 
behind him through a coalition of our best 
minds. 


H aving now made their decision as to whom 

they want as their pilot for the en- 
suing four years, all citizens, being Ameri- 
cans first, should and no doubt will sink all 
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rancor and partisanship and join in a solid 
phalanx in our most important task: to unite 
the nation in a unanimity of opinion to make 
it all-powerful to cope with whatever difficul- 
ties a war-strained world may place on our 
doorstep—and further that wish which is in 
all our hearts, the wish for domestic tran- 
quillity. 


ven before the President knew of his 

election, he vowed such a hope and now 
that he again is our leader he is entitled 
to our confidence. No man so signally hon- 
ored as he has been could be motivated by 
any other feeling than to put forth every ef- 
fort and all his energy to bring about our 
national unity, for he no less than any one of 
us is fully conscious that a nation united is 
the cornerstone of strength, and a nation 
divided must eventually fall. 


e must accept in good faith the Presi- 

dent’s pledge to keep America out of 
foreign wars and not to send our boys over- 
seas. And we must aid him also in whatever 
way we can in lending all assistance short of 
war to gallant Great Britain, the last remain- 
ing bulwark of democracy in Europe. 


lways, we are Americans. This fully im- 

plies that we stand ready to uphold our 
President now that our political battle has 
ended and its smoke cleared away. 
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MEASURING THE 
BUSINESS 


Comparisons with national income estimates are not valid un- 90 
less adjustments are made to allow for price changes. If 
index is to be used as a measure of general welfare, com- 
parisons should be equated on a per capita basis. 


the conclusion of a three-part discussion. 


By GEORGE H. DIMON 50 


Nriticisms of the FRB index are 
$ made on many grounds, notably 
that of the discrepancies between its 
showing and that of the official esti- 
mates of national income. It is pointed 
out that national income in 1929 was 
approximately $82 billion and that the 
estimate for 1940 is between $70 bil- 
lion and $75 billion. However, in 
this connection, it should be recog- 
nized that changes in the price level 
affect comparisons. The production 
index is on the basis of physical vol- 
ume; national income estimates in 
terms of dollars. Consequently, to 
make the two comparable, an adjust- 
ment should be made in the latter to 
compensate for fluctuations in the 
general price level. 

If one of the several widely pub- 
lished cost of living indexes is used 
as a measure of the general price 
level, the latter is currently approxi- 
mately 14 per cent below the 1929 
average. Deflating the 1929 dollar 
figures for national income by the 
same percentage, a result of slightly 
over $70 billion is obtained, which is 
the minimum estimate of 1940 na- 
tional income. Thus, on a- basis 
roughly equated to volume, the 1940 
rate of business activity may approxi- 
mately equal 1929. 

The difficulty in such equations lies 
in the fact that there probably is no 
accurate measure of the general price 
level. Cost of living indexes are not 
satisfactory for this purpose, since 
they are based mainly or entirely 
upon subsistence factors, making little 
or no allowance for semi-luxuries and 
luxuries in goods and services pur- 
chased in large volume by middle in- 
come and high bracket income groups. 
Most of the other general price in- 
dexes are disproportionately weighted 
with farm products. 
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Nevertheless, rough calculations ot 
this nature tend to reduce if not elimi- 
nate the discrepancies which arise 
from comparing a volume index with 
a dollar index. The national income 
estimates constitute, in net effect, the 
most comprehensive index of general 
business activity, covering the pro- 
duction of all types of goods and the 
rendering of all types of services. 
Close accuracy in these estimates is 
impossible ; they are based to a large 
extent upon sampling and “indirect 
and sometimes arbitrary methods of 
estimation,” particularly in the service 
industries. Assuming that the results 
are not very far from the actual sum 


of the country’s total production, and 


adjusting for changes in the general 
price level in so far as the latter can 
be estimated, it appears that general 
business activity in 1940 will ap- 
proximately equal 1929, or possibly 
exceed it by a small margin. This 
compares with an increase of about 
10 per cent over the 1929 average 
which will probably be shown by the 
new FRB index of manufacturing 
and mining production (average for 
12 months 1940 including estimated 
showing for the last three months). 

Still, it may be asked, if the gen- 
eral volume of business activity has 
approximately reattained the 1929 
level, is not this achievement highly 
gratifying, in view of the general 


prosperity which prevailed eleven to 
twelve years ago? The catch here is 
that the population of the country has 
grown about 10 million since 1929. 
Consequently, if the aggregate vol- 
ume of physical production has ap- 
proximately reached the 1929 level, 
the average production per capita has 
declined. 

Some indexes, such as that of the 
Cleveland Trust Company, repro- 
duced at the top of the page, are ad- 
justed for secular trends, including 
population growth. On the other hand, 
many statisticians hold that produc- 
tion indexes should not be adjusted 
for secular trends, but should only 
attempt to show fluctuations in vol- 
ume, disregarding such factors as 
change in population, in relation to 
some appropriate base period. There 
are arguments on both sides; perhaps 
the latter contention is the stronger in 
view of the usual difficulty of esti- 
mating long term growth trends. 

However, if this is to be the basis 
for an index, it should be recognized 
for what it is, and not employed in 
any context which implies or asserts 
that it is an accurate gauge of the 
welfare of the nation as a whole, par- 
ticularly when comparisons are made 
between two periods which may not 
be properly comparable because of far 
reaching changes in population, and 
in economic and social factors. 


BALKAN WAR FIRE SPREADS 


N™ it is Greece whose unhappy 
lot it is to feel the displeasure 
of the Axis bully Mussolini because 
she refuses to sacrifice her in- 
dependence and like Roumania_be- 
come the menial vassal of the totali- 
tarian despots. 

So under the specious pretext that 


she had violated her neutral relations 
she has been marked as another vic- 
tim to be crushed, if they can do it, 
under their hobnailed boots. 

It is understandable why Italy 
plunged into this rash action which 
may not turn out pleasant for her. 
Greece stands in the way of the plan 
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so boastfully proclaimed by the 
Italian war lords, that they would 
clear away all obstacles which im- 
pede Italy’s absolute control of the 
Mediterranean, her mare nostrum, 
and then the road to Suez and her 
African conquest would become a 
pleasure jaunt. 

But Greece has a powerful ally in 
Great Britain, who has pledged her- 
self to come to her aid in case of 
attack. Now the British Lion is no 
longer handicapped by any bands of 
Greek neutrality and is in a strategic 
position to take possession of im- 
portant Greece sea bases and use them 


as spring boards for her planes and 
sea fleet to attack the vulnerable 
Italian sea coast. We are familiar 
with the indomitable spirit of the 
British and their great superiority in 
naval strength, and can expect them 
to give a rather good account of them- 
selves. 

With Greece now in the vortex of 
the Axis’ strategy in the Mediter- 
ranean sphere of operation, a fur- 
ther spread of the Balkan fire can- 
not be avoided. Turkey, also under 
a pledge to come to Greece’s assist- 
ance, cannot long stay aloof despite 
Russia’s attitude, and as for the tight- 


lipped Stalin one wonders how long 
he will stand by and witness the en- 
croachment of Hitler and Mussolini 
in the Balkans, which he has been in- 
clined to consider as his own special 
preserve. 

Should Britain succeed in deliver- 
ing several crushing blows on Italy 
by sea or by air, the possibility of 
an uprising in French Morocco and 
Tunisia against the puppet French 
Government, may quickly turn from 
a possibility into a reality and Italy 
and Germany may then find they 
have opened wide their back door to 
powerful enemies. 


WHAT’S BEHIND THE RECENT 
SELLING IN CORN PRODUCTS? 


Lower earnings and higher taxes. But the 


current dividend rate should be con- 


tinued. Discussing the present situation. 


teadily declining quotations for 

Corn Products Refining common, 
over the past month or so, have di- 
rected attention to this leading manu- 
jacturer of corn products. Generally 
recognized as one of the better “in- 
come” situations in its field, this 
stock has lost some 10 points since 
the beginning of October to touch re- 
cently a new low for the year at 43. 
At this level, it returned roughly 6.9 
per cent from the $3 annual dividend. 
This quotation, by the way, was the 
lowest since 1932, when, in the gen- 
eral demoralization of security values, 
the shares fell to 2434. 

In many instances where stocks put 
on an individual performance of this 
kind, it is not always easy to deter- 
mine the reason—or reasons—in- 
volved. But this is not the case with 
Corn Products. For here, two very 
definite reasons are apparent: one is 
lower earnings; the other is higher 
taxes. 

Through the first half of 1940, net 
profit of Corn Products was ahead of 
a year ago. But the report for the 
September period produced earnings 
equivalent to 49 cents a share, con- 
trasted with 96 cents in the like 1939 
interval. This brought the nine 
months’ comparative down to $1.89 
a share, from $2.29 a year ago—or 36 
cents short of dividend requirements 
for the period. 
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In appraising third quarter results, 
it is important to note that there was a 
tremendous wave of forward buying 
in September, 1939, incident to the 
outbreak of the European War. This 
made for an unusually favorable third 
quarter last year. Then again, bulk 
of adjustment for higher normal 
taxes this year was made in the third 
period. Finally, corn prices—chief 
determinant of earnings trends—have 
averaged higher throughout the cur- 
rent year. This has probably meant 
narrower profit margins, although the 
higher level of prices for company’s 
products may have offset this influ- 
ence to a good extent. 

In view of the company’s relatively 
“stable” earnings status, it is inter- 
esting to examine the tax question 
somewhat further. In so far as “ex- 
cess” profits are concerned, Corn 
Products is not in a particularly un- 
favorable position (See FW, Oct. 
23; p. 8). But the increased normal 
tax is a factor to consider. In the first 
nine months, for example, the higher 
Federal tax bill reduced earnings by 
around 17 cents a share (most of this 
amount coming out of third quarter 
results). And if the increased levy 
had been in effect last year, 1939 net 
would have been $3.02 a share, in- 
stead of $3.32. 

Exports, particularly to the impor- 
tant English company, have been very 


heavy this year. This has helped to 
offset the virtual cessation of divi- 
dends from foreign subsidiaries. De- 
spite the conflict, European units are 
understood to be in good physical 
condition ; moreover, they are said to 
be operating at good rates. But be- 
cause of the war, with its attendant 
exchange restrictions, dividend pay- 
ments by foreign subsidiaries to the 
parent company are unlikely for some 
time to come. 

Thus far in the current year, Corn 
Products Refining has enjoyed satis- 
factory volume. But owing to the fac- 
tors mentioned above, namely, re- 
duced profit margins and increased 
taxes, it may very well be that the 
$3 dividend will not be covered. That, 
however, does not necessarily mean 
that it will not be continued. 

Since this rate was inaugurated 
about eight years ago, earnings have 
fallen short of requirements on three 
occasions: in 1932, net was equiva- 
lent to $2.77 a share; in 1935, $2.62 
a share; and in 1937, $2.52 a share. 
In each of those years, however, the 
full $3 dividend was paid. 

One of the big factors in this rec- 
ord is the company’s financial posi- 
tion. In more ways than one, it merits 
the oft-repeated observation, ‘‘exem- 
plary.” As of December 31, 1939, 
there were almost $42 million in cur- 
rent assets to cover some $8.2 million 
of current liabilities. That was a cur- 
rent ratio of more than 5-to-1. And 
of the resultant $33.8 million of net 
working capital, cash alone totaled 
some $23.1 million—or more than 
double the 1932 comparative. 
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Market had its expected set-back following, New Deal vic- 
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indicated. 


CONTRARY TO its performance four years ago, 
the stock market greeted the outcome of the elec- 
tion with a display of disappointment. The results 
of the 1936 contest had been rather generally ex- 


_ pected, and with the balloting out of the way the 


industrial price average rose nearly four points the 
following day, starting off a generally upward trend 
that did not culminate until March of 1937. The 
utilities—then, as now—declined on the news, the 
post-election day's loss amounting to 1.15 points. 
This year, the market response to the results was 
more nearly uniform (although there were excep- 
tions), the industrial average dropping 3!/4 points, 
the rails half a point, and the utilities 134 points. 
But the inflationary implications of the return to 
power of the present administration were reflected 
in rising prices for the gold shares, and doubtless 
played a significant part in the brisk turn-about of 
the general market on Thursday, which brought a 
net advance of 5.77 points in the industrial average. 


CONTINUED SPENDING on a scale far in excess 
of governmental revenues now seems assured, an 
opinion that is supported by the Treasury's request 
Thursday that the debt limit again be raised, this 
time by $15 billion to $20 billion (last previous in- 
crease was only $5 billion). With the President now 


more firmly in control of Congress than he has been ° 


even during the past several years, there is no ques- 
tion but that the necessary legislation will be enact- 
ed. Nor is there any question but that the money 
will be spent, particularly in light of the armament 
expansion already in sight as well as that still to 
come. These additional billions of 'government- 
created purchasing power"’ cannot fail to have their 
effect on the general price level, an effect that is 
likely to become increasingly evident as the coming 
year progresses. Price controls will doubtless be at- 
tempted by the Administration. They can probably 
be effective for a time but the longer range 
importance of such measures is open to ques- 
tion except perhaps in the case of a relatively 
few individual items. As a potential further price 


tory. But election outcome results in no change in business 
outlook for next year or so. Further government spending 


stimulant, it is not unlikely that the creation of 
another "gold profit" by further devaluation of the 
dollar will appear attractive to the Administration 
some time later on (although this is a step that does- 
not seem in immediate prospect). 


THERE HAS been no let-down in the pace of indus- 
trial activity; in fact, further increases in aggregate 
production are being reported weekly although it 
had previously been expected that business during 
the current quarter would do little better than move 
across a plateau while awaiting much of the actual 
work on the defense program to emerge from the 
blueprint stage. Indirectly, a part of this high rate 
of activity is being financed by industry itself, 
through increased taxes, but under the tax laws as 
they now stand many companies will report gratify- 
ing earnings gains for the second half of the year. 


ON THE LESS favorable side of the general situa- 
tion, there remain the war in Europe and the uncer- 
tainties elsewhere on the Continent, as well as the 
problems in the Far East. Furthermore, if the 
Administration is to regard the election returns as 
another "mandate,'’ investors may remain appre- 
hensive of new changes to come in the Govern- 
ment's relations with business. As to the latter, 
however, business must be permitted to continue to 
operate profitably enough to provide taxes to pay 
for some of the tens of billions that will be spent by 
the Government during the next several years. 


THOSE AND other factors suggest that speculative 
optimism is out of place at the present time. But 
the prospect of sustained good business, higher 
profits for numerous individual companies, and the 
increasingly inflationary general background (which 
means rising living costs), all appear to provide 
adequate reason for ownership of selected common 
stocks of good grade, as well as medium grade 
bonds and preferreds. 

—Written November 7; Richard J. Anderson. 
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FISCAL YEARS IMPORTANT: The recently 
enacted tax on excess earnings, it should be noted, 
applies to fiscal years beginning after December 
31, 1939. Most companies’ fiscal years correspond 
with the calendar year, and thus for them the tax 
will begin to apply to earnings for the twelve 
months to end next December 3!. And, of course, 
earnings now being realized by companies whose 
years began last February |, for instance, are 
subject to the tax. But corporations whose years 
started befere last December 3! have been re- 
porting earnings that are not affected by the new 
imposts. Thus Douglas Aircraft, just as an example, 
operates on a December |-November 30 year. Its 
earnings for the nine months ended August 31 
rose spectacularly, from $3.97 a share to $12.15 
per sheze. The latter figure, had the company been 


' subject to the "excess" tax, would have been re- 


duced by about $4 (and directors probably would 
not have felt warranted in paying out a total of 
$8 in dividends so far in the company’s year). 
Other corporations which will close their books 
before December 31 also will escape the higher 
taxes, for the time being. 


FOREIGN TRADE DIPS:The month of September 
saw this country exporting $295 million of goods 
to foreign lands (including Canada), a figure which 
is impressive in comparison with totals which were 
reported prior to the outbreak of the present war, 
but which was up only $6 million above that of 
September of 1939. Furthermore, it was |5 per 
cent below the total reported for August. The 
reasons are several. In the first place, some of 
the goods which we were selling are now being 
retained here because of our own armament pro- 
gram. Then, too, the shipping of goods is be- 
coming increasingly difficult, with U-boat activity 
and a decreasing amount of ship tonnage available 
as ships are sunk. Furthermore, the number of 
countries to which we can sell has been cut down 
greatly since a year ago. The decline in our export 
trade is not likely to have adverse effects on the 
country's aggregate business, however, inasmuch as 
reduced takings by others will be more than offset 
by demand incident to rearmament activity. 


AUTO OUTPUT AT HIGH LEVEL: Automobile 
production for the last week of October came to 
an estimated (by Ward's Reports) 118,092 units— 
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CURRENT 
TRENDS 


a rise of only about 1,000 from that of the pre- 
vious week but well above the |10,000-ceiling that 
trade observers had expected to hold during the 
remainder of the year. A 400,000-unit expectation 
for November would indicate a lower rate of out- 
put than that currently prevailing, but field stocks 
are being built up rapidly, and production will 
shortly be geared more closely with actual buyer 
demand. Inasmuch as nearly all the automobile 
manufacturers as well as the parts makers are— 
or soon will be—busily engaged on armament work, 
productioin figures will not determine earnings 
trends in the industry. Profit margins on defense 
orders promise to be narrow, but this work will 
help to carry overhead. However, wide earnings 
gains after deduction of the new taxes are not 
in prospect for numerous companies, because this 
is @ group that appears particularly vulnerable to 
the excess profits taxes. 


SEASONAL DROP FOR AIR TRAVEL: Revenue 
passenger miles flown by the domestic airlines in 
September aggregated 108.5 million, the highes‘ 
total ever recorded for that month by the industry 
and 57 per cent above that for September of 
1939. The figure is not, however, as high as that 
for August, the month-to-month decline being 2.3 
per cent. But in this industry, as in most others, 
there is a decided seasonal pattern. August or 
September normally marks the year's peak in air 
travel, the trend thereafter being downward to the 
following January or February. A 775 million 
revenue passenger mile total for the first nine 
months, vs. 481 million for the corresponding 1939 
period, makes it clear that 1940 will hang up an- 


" other record by a wide margin. The indications 


are that the aviation transport industry still has 
considerable growth before it. 


GAS SALES RISING: The increasing tempo of 
industrial activity is being reflected in the volume 
of business being done by the gas companies. 
While domestic use of gas has been declining 
during the past decade or so, this has been more 
than offset by industrial and commercial use, and 
the latter is particularly susceptible to the influence 
of changes in the pace of general business. Total 
gas company revenues for the first eight months 
of this year rose about 614 per cent above year- 
ago levels; but this gain was not equally divided 
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between the manufactured gas and natural gas 
divisions of the industry. Continuing the better- 
than-average performance that has been displayed 
for a considerable number of years, natural gas 
revenues in that period had a 9.6 per cent rise— 
against a gain of but 4.4 per cent for artificial 
gas companies. This is explained by the fact that 
the manufactured gas companies derive about 80 
per cent of their revenues from the household use 
of their product, against about 57 per cent in the 
case of natural gas companies. The latter's larger 
proportion of sales to commercial and industrial 
users permits them to make the better showing. 


COAL ISSUES STILL UNPROMISING: Stimu- 
lated by somewhat larger exports and by a very 
substantial increase in domestic demand, produc- 
tion of bituminous coal thus far in 1940 has been 
stepped up about 25 per cent beyond the total 
for the same period of 1939. The better demand 
levels prevailing, plus the effect of the minimum 
price schedules established by the Government 
(which took effect October |) have enabled pro- 
ducers to obtain better prices for their output. 
Nevertheless, the outlook for the trade is not par- 
ticularly promising. Conditions will have to im- 
prove to a much greater extent than has been 
evident so far before many individual units in the 
field can reattain a profitable operating basis. 
Worth considering in this connection is the prob- 
ability that even a moderate improvement over 
the unsatisfactory operating results of recent years 
would serve as an excuse for new wage demands 
by the strongly intrenched United Mine Workers. 
Percentage gains in production will tend to narrow 
over coming,months, and may disappear, as a re- 
sult of comparison with a higher base and the 
possibility that consumers will supply part of their 
needs by reducing their unusually heavy inventories. 


NO AID TO AIRWAVES: Revenues of the ma- 
jor radio broadcasting systems were up last month, 
over a year ago. Although the large number of 
political speeches that filled the air during October 
(most of which were paid for) would suggest that 


THIS WEEK'S HIGH GRADE 
SECURITY SELECTION 


For those who require the utmost in safety. re- 
gardless of yield, or the longer term effects of 
any sustained trend toward higher money rates 
one preferred stock or bond is selected each week 
from the ranks of the high grade N.Y.S.E. listed 
securities. While many individuals will regard the 
returns thereon as inadequate for their purposes. 
these issues will be suitable for those to whom 
conservatism is a prime requisite. 


The selection this week: 


Market Call 
Issue: Price Price Yield 
MacAndrews & Forbes 
6% cum. pfd....... 130 Not 4.60% 


the broadcasting companies benefited handsomely, 
examination of the figures seems to indicate that 
on balance the campaigns were a minor factor. 
National Broadcasting's October revenues, for in- 
stance, show a 12 per cent rise from a year ago: 
but September had registered an even larger in- 
crease: 17 per cent. Columbia's October billings 
rose 19 per cent; but for September the gain was 
per cent. 


NEWS FACTORS 
POSITIVE: 
Business Loans—Continue rise. 
Iron Ore Shipments—Running at record levels. 


Auto Backlogs—Advancing steadily; new peaks 
established by several companies. 


NEUTRAL: 


Tire Industry—October shipments gain 10 per cent 
over preceding month, but down 5 per cent from 
October, 1939. 


Foreign Trade—Plans for increasing imports from | 


Latin America now in final stages of development. 


NEGATIVE: 


Washington—Revised tax program looms in Con- 
gress next year. 
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The issues listed here do not constitute all of 
the purchase recommendations made from time 
to time by THE FINANCIAL WORLD, nor is it 
intended that one's holdings should necessarily 
be confined exclusively to these securities. This 
service is to be regarded as supplementary to 
various other features which appear each week. 
Purchases of speculative issues should be made 
only when consistent with the policies outlined 
in the "Market Outlook" on page 15. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


BONDS 


These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio 
backlog. While not all are of the highest grade, they are 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


FOR INCOME: Price Yield Price 
Great Northern gen. 5s, '73...... 101 4.95%, Not 


Pacific Power & Light Ist 5s, '55.. 96 5.20 103'/2 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. '70.. 94 4.79 102!/, 
West. Maryland R.R. Ist 4s, '52.. 91 4.39 Not 
FOR PROFIT: 

Allis-Chalmers conv. deb. 4s, ‘52. 108 3.70 106 
Interlake Iron conv. deb. 4s, '47.. 95 4.21 105!/2 
Lion Oil Ref. conv. deb. 4!/2s, 52 97 4.64 102!/, 
Phelps Dodge conv. deb. 3!/2s, ‘52 108 3.24 105 
Phillips Petrol. conv. deb. 3s, '48.. 105 2.85 102! 
United Drug. deb. 5s, '53........ 85 5.88 104 


PREFERRED STOCKS 
FOR INCOME: 


These are good grade issues and suitable for investment 


purposes for income. 
Recent Current Call 
Price Yield Price 


American Water Works $6 cum... 96 6.25% 110 


Chesapeake & Ohio $4 non-cum.. 97 4.12 107!/2 

Crown Cork & Seal $2.25 cum. 
5.49 481/, 

Tide Water Asso. Oil $4.50 cum. 92 4.89 107 


FOR PROFIT: 


Reasonably assured dividends and prospect of appreciation 
are combined in these issues. 


Radio Corp. $3.50 Ist cum. conv. 61 5.73 100 
Union Pacific R.R. $4 non-cum... 81 4.93 Not 
West Penn. Elec. 7 cum. cl. 'A’.. 101 6.93 115 
Youngstown Sheet & T. 5'4/% cum. 90 6.11 105 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


The primary attraction of these issues is dividend regularity 
and reasonable yield. While not devoid of appreciation 


—Earnings—— 


STOCKS Dive “Wield 1940" 
Adams-Millis ........... 22 $1.00 4.5% $3.54 b$1.56 
Best & Company ....... 30 91.85 6.1 £3.35 3.42 
Borden Company ....... 20 1.20 6.0 1.81 60.75 
Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio 91 5.00 5.5 a oe 
Chesapeake & Ohio..... 42 3.00 7.2 3.49 3.14 
Corn Products .......... 46 3.00 65 3.32 1.89 
First National Stores..... 43 2.50 5.8 h3.34 0.81 


possibilities, price movements will probably tend to be more 
restricted than in the selections of the ‘Business Cycle" group. 


—Earnings—— 


Recent —Indicated— So Far 
1940 


Year 

Price Div. Yield 1939 
25 9$1.35 5.4% 
75 2.33 x$2.76 


STOCKS 


(6. G.).......... 
Louisville Gas & E. "A"... 20 1.50 


MacAndrews & Forbes... 29 {2.40 8.2 2.47 l.77 
Melville Shoe .......... 3! 2.00 65 2.65 b1.29 
Pacific Lighting ........ 39 3.00 7.7 3.60 2.74 
Reynolds Tobacco "B".. 35 2.00 5.7 2.56 soe 
Union Pacific R.R........ 84 6.00 7.1 6.74 s1.77 


t—Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & Nashville. 4—Including extras. a—First quarter. b—Half- 
year. c—Nine months. #—12 months ended January 31, 1939 and 1940. h—Fiscal year ended March 31, 1940. s—8 months 
ended August 31. x—1I2 months ended August 31. y—I2 months ended September 30. 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


Occupying the best position for price appreciation in periods 
of rising markets, stocks of the business cycle type are 
logically more susceptible to price declines in periods of 
general market weakness. The issues listed in this group 
cannot be expected to resist the trend when virtually the 
entire market is declining but their potentialities are such as 


940 
STOCKS Price dend 
Allis-Chalmers ........... 37 $1.00 $2.09 $2.12 
American Bank Note...... 9 DO.57 c0.34 
American Brake Shoe...... 36 1.10 2.39 ¢2.13 
Amer. Car & Foundry.... 28 Pade hD6.15 hD3.40 
American Cyanamid "B"... 35 $0.60 2.07 
Anaconda Wire & Cable. 32 0.50 1.54 c2.18 
Bethlehem Steel .......... 87 5.00 5.75 9.72 
Bullard Company ........ 33 1.25 1.04 b4.35 
Climax Molybdenum .... 27 0.90 4.09 c1.88 
Commercial Solvents .... 10 0.61 
Consolidated Coppermines 7 0.30 +0.56 t+b0.09 
Crown Cork & Seal...... 26 ae 2.80 b2.06 
El Paso Natural Gas....... 34 1.50 3.75 x3.85 
Glidden Company ........ 15 1.00 k1.70 b0.47 


to warrant their retention in moderate amount in well diversi- 
fied portfolios. Naturally, the price changes which have 
occurred since original purchase recommendations of these 
stocks vary among the individual issues. Consequently, it is 
suggested that subscribers consult our investors inquiry 
department before making initial purchases from this group. 


1940 ——Earnings—— 
Kennecott Copper ........ 32 $1.75 $3.14 tb$2.29 
Lima Locomotive ........ 23 DO.54 
27 2.00 1.42 £2.36 
Mathieson Alkali ......... 31 1.12 1.12 cl.36 
McCrory Stores .......... 16 0.75 1.95 y2.06 
Montgomery Ward ...... 38 2.75 4.91 b1.83 
National Gypsum ........ 7 oe 0.94 c0.68 
Nat'l Malleable & Steel.... 23 0.75 2.60 c1.92 
Paraffine Companies ..... 38 3.40 a0.77 
Pennsylvania Railroad .... 24 0.50 2.43 s1.41 
Standard Brands ......... 7 0.40 0.51 0.48 
Thompson Products ....... 33 1.25 3.90 b3.30 
Timken Roller Bearing .... 47 2.00 3.02 b2.07 


t—Before depletion. {—Also paid $1 stock dividend in $10 par preferred stock. a—First quarter. b—Half year. c— 
Nine months. D—Deficit. g—Fiscal years ended June 30, 1940. f—Fiscal years ended January 28, 1939 and February 3, 
1940. h—Fiscal years ended April 30, 1939 and 1940. k—Fiscal year ended October 31, 1939. s—8 months ended August 
31. x—I2 months ended August 31. y—!2 months ended June 30. 
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MARKETWISE AND OTHERWISE 


IMMEDIATELY following the nation’s verdict at the 
polls, financial markets proceeded to adjust themselves 
to the result. Federal liens rose briskly, common stocks— 
except for gold shares—lost 1 to 5 points, and com- 
modities showed a highly mixed trend. Volume in the 
stock market was over a million shares, but this fell 
short of Monday’s total, when almost 1.3 million shares 
changed hands at advancing prices. With a decline of 
about 3% points, the familiar industrial average lost 
virtually all of its pre-election gains. And the com- 
panion utility index was reduced by 1.77 points to close 
at 21.51—or back to around the mid-August level. 


MARKET behavior was almost identical with forecasts a 
week ago. To repeat, general opinion at that time was 
that victory for the present White House incumbent 
would be followed by a sharp reaction. This, however, 
was expected to be short. The opening on Thursday 
already bore out this latter observation, for all prin- 
cipal groups—industrials, rails and utilities—began to 
recover along a broad front. 


A CHECK of Street sentiment directly following the 
election brought some interesting results. On Wednes- 
day afternoon, with quotations at around their lows for 
the day, the writer attempted to uncover any important 
evidences of buying on the decline. Inquiries along this 
line were generally answered in the negative, although 
in one quarter it was said that some customers who had 
sold out were now buying back. With respect to at- 
titude of the trading public, most customers’ brokers re- 


THE MOST ACTIVE STO 


Net 


Shares 

Stock: Traded Open Last Change 
169,200 645% 691% +4% 
Commonwealth & Southern 160,400 1% 1% +% 
Republic Steel ........... 111,900 19% 213% +1% 
General Motors .......... 84,000 50% 51% +1% 
United Corp. ..........+. 83400 2% 2% + % 
Curtiss-Wright .......... 68,800 7% 8Y% + % 
Bethlehem Steel ......... 67,000 84% 87% +3% 
Columbia Gas & Electric. 66,800 6% + ¥%% 
65,200 14% 14% + % 
Radio Corp. of America... 63,000 5 514 + 1% 
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ported that clients were waiting for the reaction to “run 
its course.” 


INSOFAR as selling in the utilities was concernéd, it 
may be surprising to know that most brokers refused 
to be disturbed. The general feeling was that the drop 
was a necessary correction. The fact of the matter is 
that professional traders—as well as the public—bought 
large quantities of the more speculative public utility 
stocks in lieu of election bets. It was a sort of stock 
market solitaire, and Wednesday’s selling was there- 
fore looked upon largely as a “paying off of bets.” In 
this connection, it is notable that impact of the utility 
liquidation fell on those equities selling at $10 a share 
and less. 


REGARDING the near-term future, numerous quar- 
ters are looking for a rising market. As a matter of fact, 
the industrials staged an impressive performance on 
Thursday and shot the ‘averages’ almost six points 
higher to 137.75. At this level stocks had gone through 
the 135-zone—a mark at which the general list had balked 
three times: on September fifth and twenty-third, and 
November fourth. In a sense, the move reflected the 
inevitable swing away from Wednesday’s discourage- 
ment. But more important, it was a direct response to 
renewed talk of inflation. For prices began really to 
rocket as soon as news tickers announced that the ad- 
ministration was seeking a $15-$20 billion rise in the debt 
limit—Written, November 7. 


Shares 

Stock: Traded 
Graham-Paige Motors ... 61,900 
American Water Works.. 48,400 
General Electric ........ 48,100 
Anaconda Copper ........ 47,400 
Amer. Power & Light.... 44,900 
Amer. Rolling Mill....... 44,300 
Paramount Pictures ..... 42,200 
Socony Vacuum Oil...... 42,200 
North American Co....... 40,400 
Boeing Airplane ......... 40,300 


CKS—WEEK ENDED NOVEMBER 4, 1940 
Net 
Open Last Change : 
I ¥, 
9% 10% +% 
344% 35% +% 
23% 24% 
14% 164 +1% 
8% 8% +% 
+ | 
15% 17% 1 


Of fshoots Sidelines 


Reports that Lorillard would soon 
join the “longie” group with its own 
king-size cigarette were confirmed 
last week—but whether the longer 
smoke will be under the “Old Gold” 
or “Deities” brand is still a secret. 
... Now it can be told that a large 
number of the new voting machines 
for this year’s presidential election 
were manufactured by Berger Manu- 
facturing—this happens to be a sub- 
sidiary of Republic Steel. . .. Wesson 
Oil & Snowdrift, which is known 
mostly for its salad oils, will soon 
take a step further in the food field 
—its own brand of coffee will be 
added. .. . The last word in fountain 
pen assemblies will be the combina- 
tion desk set to be offered by Parker 
Pen during the coming holiday sea- 


TO BE RIGHT! 


When you equip your home with a heating plant, 
make the best selection, for you usually have but 
one chance to be right. Your comfort, enjoyment 
and health depend on its performance. 


ONLY GAR WOOD OFFERS THESE 
COMBINED FEATURES 


@ Gar Wood Tempered-Aire embodies 
the counterflow principle of heat 
transfer—recognized as the best. 


@ Burner is an integral part of unit. 

@ Economizer placed at bottom of unit. 
@ Flash-type steam Humidifier. 

@ Washable cloth-type Air Filters. 
Owners throughout the nation praise the efficient 
performance, dependability, long life and econ- 


omy of the famous Gar Wood automatic Home 
Heating and Air Conditioning System. 


BEFORE YOU 
DECIDE GET 
THE FACTS 


ASK OR WRITE ip! 
FOR AR 
y LITERATURE TEMPERED-AIRE 
_HOME HEATING UNIT 


INDUSTRIES, Inc. 
1924 Riopelle 


DETROIT 
MICHIGAN 
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By A. WESTON SMITH, JR. 


HAMBURGERS 
50¢ 


headline: “Greeks 
Launch Counter Attack”— 


does this explain the higher prices 
in some lunchrooms around cer- 
tain munition plants. 


son—the unit combines a double pen- 
holder with a matching fluorescent 
lamp and a built-in clock. . . . Now 
that it has a large defense con- 
tract, R. Hoe & Company (manufac- 
turers of printing presses) has its 
own version of “From swords to 
ploughshares’”’—that is Hoe’s 
Come Gun Parts.” 


Publication Patter 


The publishers of Friday will next 
add a quarterly magazine under the 
title of Unbelievable—its express 
purpose is reputed to be the exposing 
of fascism in the United States. 
The answer to the prayer of the pub- 
licity men will be the new Tab- 
American, an “all-trades” paper—the 
editors boast that they have no waste 
basket and will print any and all press 
releases on subjects concerning busi- 
ness and industry. ... Trailer Topics, 
magazine of the house trailer home- 
owners will next issue two annuals 
for the first time—(1) a Directory of 
the Trailer Coach Industry for the 
trade and (2) a Tourist Court Hand- 
book tor the trailer camps. . . . Deal- 
ers in camera supplies will soon have 
their own trade publication—Ziff- 
Davis Publishing is bringing out the 
Photographic Trade News which is 
designed specifically for the retailers 
in this growing field. . . . There’s al- 
ways a new picture magazine on the 
way and the next will be entitled 
Radio Parade—published by Radio 
Life Publishing, it will be devoted to 
the story of broadcasting as it can 
be told in photographs. 


Rubber Rambles 


The problem of preserving latex, 
the milk of the rubber tree, so that it 
can be stored for long periods or 
shipped over great distances, has been 
solved by U. S. Rubber—a treatment 
utilizing ammonia and arsenic pre- 
vents spoilage for as long as 200 
days. . . . The 200,000-copy “Book 
-of -the- Month Club” edition of 
Ernest Hemingway's new novel, For 
Whom the Bell Tolls.” was printed 
from the rubber plates recently de- 
veloped by B. F. Goodrich Company 
—Charles Scribner’s Sons discovered 
that important savings in ink and 
time were made possible by the new 
process. ... The rubber track blocks 
for the army tanks being made by 
American Car & Foundry and Ameri- 
can Steel Foundries will be supplied 
by Goodyear Tire & Rubber—each 
rubber block must be vulcanized to its 
own metal plate... . The Seatmaster 
Company has made it possible for 
even the lowliest employee to have a 
soft seat—the latest addition to its 
“Nu-Craft” chair cushion line will 
retail at only a dollar. . . . Rubber 


‘balls continue to find strange uses but 


here are two new varieties—Lewis & 
Conger offers the “Snore-Preventer,” 
a rubber ball that clips on the back 
of the pajamas and whistles when 
rolled on; and Bremdun, Inc., is fea- 
turing the a rubber 
ball that when rolled under the foot 
massages the arch. 


Processing Parade 


A new solution, involving certain 
lyes, assures that large quantities of 
gold and silver will be extracted from 
their ores—the secret, according to 
American Cyanamid, is the addition 
of “sap brown” dye to the cyanide 
solution. ... Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
has acquired the rights to a process 
that will make it possible to finish 
stainless in any one of the variety of 
colors—a new acid treatment im- 
parts a colored film to the surface of 
the steel and becomes permanent. . . . 
Fir-Tex Insulating Board Company 
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claims to have perfected a new sort 
of non-inflammable type of wallboard 
—a synthetic mixture of mica flakes, 
interlaced with treated wood fibers, 
produces’ the material which can be 
sawed like lumber. . . . The addition 
of ground soya beans to corn mash 
will produce the most powerful alco- 
hol yet obtained from natural starches 
—The Chemical Foundation, owner 
of the patents on the process, claims 
that it will make available larger 
quantities of alcohol of a type suitable 
as fuel for automobiles and combus- 
tion engines. . A new local anes- 
thetic, said to be more potent than 
novocane but less painful in its after 
effects, has been perfected by David 
Curtis Company—the raw material 
jor this product is lemon juice. 


Christenings 


The new instantaneous facsimile 
device, perfected by Telautograph 
Corporation, will be featured as the 
“Telescriber.” . . . The improved 
mechanical pencil of Rite-Rite Manu- 
facturing has been tradenamed the 
“Viewpoint” because of its extended 
nozzle. . . . The new flexible plastic 
cigarette holders of Kenilworth Pipe 
Company have been dubbed the 
“Kenette Sof-Bits.” .. . The stream- 
lined version of a smoking stand be- 
ing introduced by Faries Manufac- 
turing will be called the “Sery-A- 
Lite” because it features a built-in 
cigar lighter. . . . ‘“Micro-Matic,” 
which happens to be a tradename for 
a safety razor, will now be used by 
Champion Brake Corporation for a 
new hand-brake for railway cars. . 
An innovation in magnetized screens 
for filtering iron filings or metal par- 
ticles out of liquids will be offered by 
S. G, Frantz Company as the “Ferro- 
Milter.” . . . The latest pen and ink 
set of Chas. M. Higgins & Company 
has been modernized in a plastic case 
and will be known as the “Fount-N- 
Graph.” . . . Next in pet accessories, 


Walter F. Berry, aes to mer) William J. (Wild 
Bill) Donovan says: The Underwood is my choice because 
of ease of operation, clear, clean-cut, uniform quality 0 of 
typing, accessibility of all operating parts and general al 

round performance.’’ 


Wherever you go, you find alert, efficient secre- 
taries to American business leaders. at work on the 
Underwood Typewriter. Because so many secre- 
taries have demanded Underwoods, Underwood 


Note the Underwoods on the desks 


of secretaries of America’s Business Leaders... 
No wonder more than 5,000,000 Underwoods 
have been produced and sold. 


Olive I. Brusie, Secretary to Herbert P. Howell, 


Chairman of th the Board, The Commercial 
National Bank and Trust Com any of Nex 
York. “‘I like the Underwood,” says Miss 
Brusie, “‘because of its quiet, eas operation and 
the excellence of its typing qualities.’ 


Typewriter Division... UNDERWOOD 
ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY.. 


= has soared to record heights. No one Typewriters, Accounting Machines, Adding 


nows typewriters quite as well as those who use 
typewriters as part of their daily work. Note the 


Underwoods wherever you go. 


Machines, Carbon Paper, Ribbons and other 
Supplies... One Park Ave., New York. 

Sales and. Service Everywhere ... Underwood 
Elliott Fisher Speeds the World’s Business. 


Copyright 1940, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


UNDERWOOD— Typewriter Leader of the World! 


When You Inquire 


+ insure prompt replies to in- 
quiries addressed to the “New- 
Business Brevities,” readers are re- 
quested to enclose a self-addressed 
| stamped envelope with each inquiry. 
| To facilitate quick replies a special 
delivery or air-mail stamp may be 

| attached. Prepaid telegrams will be 
answered (collect) as soon as re- 
ceived; but no telephone calls please. 
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the mechanical leash which auto- 
matically winds and rewinds as each 
tree or hydrant is passed, has been 
christened the “Leash-O- Matic.” 


Odds & Ends 


A new inspection machine for 
quickly revealing chips and cracks in 
hottles and. jars has been developed 
by Owens-Illinois Glass—green and 
red beams shooting their rays in 
different directions on the container 
show up all defects. . . . The first 
drug product that will be added to 
Lever Brothers’ new pharmaceutical 
line will be a headache remedy—a 
combination of aspirin and_bicar- 
bonate of soda. . . . Western Union 
will soon offer a picture transmitting 
service to accompany telegrams—any 
photograph, chart or map can be sent 
at slightly more than the cost of a 
regular night letter... . Now that the 
Selective Service Draft is over and 
the famous glass bowl has been re- 
turned to its resting place, it is in- 
teresting to note from whence the 
numbers came—they were prepared 
by the Oxford Filing Supply Com- 
pany of-no other place than Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


BACK TO WORK 


ow that the election is over 

America can return to work. 
There was no doubt that during the 
entire month of October there were 
few other thoughts in the minds of 
the people than whom should be their 
leader for the next four years, and on 
their individual preference they cen- 
tered the intensity of a crusader’s 
spirit whether it was for the Presi- 
dent or Wendell L. Willkie. 

We would have to go back to Lin- 
coln’s time to find an election that 
was comparable to this one. How 
keenly the nation appraised the is- 
sues, the standard-bearers and their 
qualifications, was attested to by the 
record outpouring of voters. More 
than 47.5 million cast their ballots. 

The Nation has spoken and all of 
us, first being Americans before par- 
tisans, will reassemble into a united 
people. One for all and all for one. 
Life must roll on; it cannot and does 
not stop, and every fibre in our body 
responds to its stimulus. However 
we individually felt before the elec- 
tion, this we all realize and respond 
to: only as a united people can we 
preserve our American traditions. 
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Upon request, and without obli- 
gation, any of the literature listed 
below will be sent free direct 
from the firm by whom issued. 
To expedite handling, each letter 
should be confined to a request 
for a single item. Print plainly 
and give both name and address. 


Items of Interest Department 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 West Street, New York 


ACCURATE TOUCH TYPEWRITING 


18-page booklet for anyone who wishes 
to learn to write by touch. Also for 
Secretaries who wish to increase their 
speed and accuracy. Please write on 
letterhead. 


HANDBOOK OF BUILDING 
MAINTENANCE 


74 pages of new phases of building 
maintenance of interest to building 
managers and superintendents. Hun- 
dreds of odd jobs at lower cost, in less 
time, with better results. 150 illustra- 
tions. Request on your business letter- 
head. 


FOR YOUR BOY 


A little book telling how he can make 
a toy motor that will run. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


24-page informative booklet prepared 
by a New York Stock Exchange firm. 


CONTINENTAL AVIATION AND 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Prospectus on Common Stock avail- 
able upon request. 


HOME HEATING AND 
AIR CONDITIONING 


Completely illustrated literature ex- 
plains home heating and air condition- 
ing—how it affects the health, com- 
fort, and convenience. Valuable to 
those planning to build and present 
home owners who plan to modernize. 


HOW TO BUILD BETTER HOMES 


To provide livability and comfort; 
economy in operation; lasting home 
values; guaranteed protection. A most 
valuable booklet for anyone owning a 
home or expecting to remodel or build 
one. 


AMERICA’S SMARTEST BOATS 


Beautifully illustrated brochure de- 
scribes 100 style-leading models at 
new low prices, features and specifica- 
tions unobtainable from any other 
boat builder. 


COMFORT AND CLEANLINESS 
IN YOUR HOME 


This booklet brings you the facts about 
a great advance in low cost, warm-air 
heating for homes. For home owners 
only. 


he outstanding feature of the 

bond market’s response to the 
election was the advance in U. S. 
Governments. Renewed buying in this 
group and other gilt-edged bonds may 
be attributed either to further em- 
phasis upon “storm cellar” policies by 
large investors, or the implications of 
four more years in which the money 
market and investment markets will 
be under the influence, if not control, 
of the “money managers.” Speculative 
groups were generally weak. 


GENERAL CABLE 5's 


General Cable Corporation first 
mortgage 5's appear to be a logical 
candidate for refunding. Although if 
the company had been successful in 
consummating its proposed recapital- 
ization plan, this step might have 
facilitated bond refinancing measures, 
there appears to be no strong reason 
why the failure of the plan should be 
a barrier to flotation of bonds at a 
lower interest rate. The company’s 
operations and earnings are improv- 
ing rapidly and the report for 1940 
will doubtless show fixed charges 
covered by a very satisfactory margin. 

Since the bonds are selling less 
than one point above the call price 
of 105, and the earliest possible call 
date would be January 1, holdings 
may be retained. 


WORLD FAIR BONDS 


Heavy attendance during the clos- 
ing days of the New York World’s 
Fair 1940 was good news for the 
bondholders of the Fair Corporation. 
It is now estimated that bondholders 
will receive 39.2 cents on the dollar. 
against the earlier estimate of 38.4 
cents. Although this record is, of 
course, not as favorable as that of 


TREND OF THE BOND AVERAGES 
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the Chicago World’s Fair of several 
years ago, which paid off its bond- 
holders in full, it is much more satis- 
factory than had been anticipated 
earlier in the season, when disap- 
pointing attendance figures indicated 
rather slim chances for recovery by 
owners of the Fair Corporation’s 
bonds. 

The revised estimate on recovery 
strengthened the market for the 
bonds, which have moved up to 19”. 


REFINANCING PROSPECTS 


Unless new trends in the war or 
other unpredictable factors should 
change money market and bond mar- 
ket conditions very materially, large 
scale bond refinancing will doubtless 
be witnessed over the next few 
months. According to a_ recent 
compilation by the New York Stock 
Exchange, bonds aggregating about 
$2 billion par value ‘are surrounded 
by factors which make their refund- 
ing logical within the next year or 
so.”” Approximately 100 issues might 
be included in this category. Thus, 
the difficulties found by investors in 
recent years in keeping their funds 


NEW ISSUES SCHEDULED 


F pend the security offerings now in registration with the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission, and due to appear soon, are the issues included in 
the following compilation. The dates given, however, are not to be regarded 
as definite inasmuch as issues are frequently released before the expiration of 
the full 20-day registration period, and sometimes are delayed beyond that time. 


Issue: Offering 
Master Manufactur- 


82,625 shs. $4 par 
common @ 6 
Revere Copper & Brass...... $7,500,000 1st 314s, 1960 


Underwriters Date Due 
Duryea & Co. Nov. 13 
Blyth & Co. et al. Nov. 25 
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employed at a satisfactory rate of re- 
turn may increase. 

However, it is quite possible that, 
within the next six months, the long 
term downward trend in interest 
rates may be reversed, because of our 
national defense program or other 
influences. 


ALLEGHANY CORP. 5s 

Recent strength in Chesapeake & 
Ohio common stock, which is selling 
around the year’s high (fractionally 
above 42) has improved the statistical 
position of the Alleghany Corpora- 
tion issues. The 5s of 1950 have 
moved up to levels in the neighbor- 
hood of 55, which is more than double 
the 1940 low. If the corporation ob- 
tains the necessary approval of the 
SEC and the requisite amount of 
assents from bondholders to its read- 
justment plan, the position of the 5s 
of 1950 will be further strengthened 
by shifts in collateral. Although the 
1950 maturity can no longer be con- 
sidered cheap at levels above 50, the 
outlook is sufficiently promising to 
warrant maintenance of moderate 
holdings of this issue. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER 5s & 6s 
Announcement that the company 
had resumed activity preparatory to 
refinancing of International Paper 
Company’s 5 per cent and 6 per cent 
bonds, and also the 4% per cent 
bonds of the subsidiary Southern 
Kraft Corporation, renewed market 
interest in these issues. It had pre- 
viously been planned to redeem the 
outstanding obligations on Septem- 
ber 1, but the company was unable 
to obtain SEC clearance for the new 


issues, and it was generally thought 
at the time that the refinancing opera- 
tion had been dropped, or at least 
postponed to the indefinite future. 
Now it is predicted that the new 
financing will come along early in 
December, which would mean that the 
International Paper 5s would pre- 
sumably be called for redemption in 
January; the 6s are callable on 
March 1. 


OLD CHEMICAL 
CUSTOM 


the chemical industry’s 
practice of lowering prices as 
public acceptance of a new product 
widens, du Pont has instituted a gen- 
eral price reduction on all nylon 
yarns. Nylon was introduced to the 
textile trade last January, while its 
use in ladies’ hosiery was publicly 
launched last May. Since that time, 
use of the new synthetic fibre has 
grown by leaps and bounds. One 
result is that the company recently 
announced plans for the erection of a 
second nylon plant. This unit will 
be built at Martinsville (Va.), and 
will have double the capacity of the 
present plant at Seaford ( Del.) 


COAST-TO-COAST 
AUTO CONTRAST 


O™ one person in every ten of 
New York City’s roughly 7.6 
million population owns a passenger 
car, as compared with more than one 
out of every three of Los Angeles’ 
1.4 million population. 


BOND REDEMPTIONS 


Redemption 
Issue Amount Date 
Americ an Gas & Electric Co, 
$650,000 Nov. 29,’40 
American Gas & Electric Co. 
100,000 Nov. 29,40 
American Gas & Electric Co. _ 
120,000 Nov. 29,40 
Atlantic Iee & Coal Co. Ist 
Entire Dec. 1,’°40 
Battle Creek Gas Co. 1st C 
$11,000 Nov. 1,’40 
Breece (George E.) 
Co. coll. tr. 7s, 1943. Entire Oct. 31.°40 
Central Maine Power Co. “Ist 
& gen. G 4s, 1960........ Entire Nov. 25,’40 
Chesapeake & on io Ry. Co. 
ref. & imp. F 3%s, 1963.. 275,000 Dec. "40 
& El. Co. Ist 
69,000 Dec. 1,’40 
Citizens Fans Building, Inc. 
(Utica, N. Y¥.) Ist 5%s, 
Entire Sep. 30,40 
Clarke Ferry Bridge -Co. 1st 
13,000 Dec. 1,'40 
Columbus Ry., Power & Lt. 
Co. Ist & ref. coll. tr. 4s, 
Oil Corp. conv. 
677,000 Dec. 1,'40 
Crane ‘Co. Entire Dee. 1,’40 
Crown Cork & Seal 
4s, 1950, and 4%s, 1948.. Entire Nov. 29,40 
Fairbanks Morse & co 
Fitchburg & Leominster St. 
Ry. Co. 1st 4s, 1955.. 40,000 Nov. 1,'40 
France (Republic Of) 5% re- 
eem. nat’l. loan 1920.... Entire Nov. 
France (Republic Of) om. 7s, 
ound Riviera Theatre Co. 
(Detroit) extd. Ist 5s, 1944 Entire Dec. 1,'40 


Redemption 
Issue Amount Date 
{llinois Consolidated Telephone 
Co. Ist A 4%s, 1966...... $10,000 Jan 1,’41 
Kinzua Lumber Co. extd. Ist 
Lockhart Power Co. 1st 4%s, 
75,000 Dee. 1,’40 
Medusa Portland Cement Co. 
Ist & conv. coll. tr. due 
t0 1965... Entire Nov. 30,’40 
— Public Service Co. 
Entire Dec. 1,°40 
Mississippi River Power Co. 
150,000 Jan 1,’41 
National Acme Co. 1st 4%s, 
Entire Dec. 1,’40 
National Gas & El. Corp. Ist 
New York Connecting Rail- 
road Co, Ist A 4%s, 19538, 
and ist B Se, 1958........ Entire Feb. 1,’41 
New York Railways Corp. pr. 
Phelps Dodge Corp. conv. 
380,900 Dec. 15,’40 
Power Securities Corp. coll. 
tr. 6s, 1949, American 6% 
54,500 Dec. 1,°40 
Poste ‘Rico (Gov’t of) 
loan of 1231 hydro-el. system Entire Jan. 1,41 
San Antonio Public Service 
Entire Nov. 25,40 


Southern Nebraska Power Co. 


Entire Jan. 1,'41 
Toledo Edison Co. 3%s, 1960 109,000 Dec. 1,740 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper 

215,000 Dec. 1,’40 
Wurdack (William) Electric 

Mfg. Co. Ist & ref. serial 

20,000 Dec. 1,’40 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
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DIVIDENDS 


The Board of Directors of the 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated in New Jersey) 

has this day declared the following dividends 
on the capital stock, payable on December 16, 
1940, to stockholders of record at close of busi- 
ness, three o’clock, P. M., November 15, 1940: 

Regular semi-annual cash dividend of 

50¢ per share; and 

Extra cash dividend of 25¢ per share. 
Checks will be mailed. 


A. C. MINTON, Secretary 
November 1, 1940 


OFFICE OF THE 


WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA., NOVEMBER 6, 1940 
DIVIDEND 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a year- 
end dividend of seventy-five cents ($.75) per share on the 
Capital stock of this company payable December 14, 1940, 
tc stockholders of record at the close of business November 
20, 1940 
Ss. C. McCONAHEY, Treasurer. 
CORPORATION 


Dividends of $1.75 per share on the Preferred A 
and Preferred B stocks, payable January 2, 1941, 
and 20¢ per share on the Common stock, payable 
December 16, 1940, have been declared to holders 
of record November 14, 1940. 


A. A. STICKLER 


October 31, Treasurer 


1940 


REAL ESTATE 


ESTATES—FARMS—RANCHES 
CONNECTICUT 


Northford—11 acres rolling land on State highway 
and Wallingford; 10 room old fashioned house, 
fine condition. Hot water heat, 2 baths; bargain. 
Arthur Shepard, Mount Carmel, Conn. 


MARYLAND 


Ideal stock farm, 436 acres, nice old frame dwell- 
ling with old fashioned garden. $19,000; also sev- 
eral waterfront estates. Chas. F. Lee, "Annapolis, 


NEW JERSEY 
TO SETTLE ESTATE 


? large stream, 
island, garage, 2 acres, terms, $3, 400; another, 


2 acres, stream, island, 6-room house, 4-room 
cottage, improvements, terms, $3,800. All types 


homes, estates, lakes, camps, gas stations. 
. Van Wagenen, Middletown N. Y. 


VIRGINIA 


NORTHERN VIRGINIA CATTLE RANCH 
1,145 acres fertile land, good buildings, 
native blue grass; many _ springs, 
streams; i f 


Ml 3 price $32 per acre; taxes under $150. 
Folder, with other farms, on request. F. W. 
Sharp & Son, The Plains. Va. 


COLONIAL MANSION—600 acres on river; rail- 
road, highway, 375 acres, timber. $10,000. Others 
$1,000 up. S. P. Powell. Fredericksburg, Va. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


PARTNER, ACTIVE, $15,000 TO $25,000 
join new corporation, with $25,000 capital: cater 
Army Post Exchanges. Navy Canteens with gen- 
eral line merchandise; organizer has successively 
operated same business for 18 years; visualizes 
present possibilities with million-man army. 
(Room 815) 621 Broadw New York 
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The Best 
Gift $10.00 
Can Buy 


—that is the enthusiastic verdict 
of scores of subscribers who are 
so well pleased with the FINAN- 
CIAL WORLD that they want to 
pass along the benefits of a sub- 
scription to some investor friend 
or relative or client— 


Sor 
Christmas 


The idea of having magazine subscrip- 
tions and particularly FINANCIAL 
WORLD—sent as gifts of holiday re- 
membrance and good will at Christmas 
time has grown enormously in popular- 
ity in recent years. For every such gift 
twenty years ago there must be at least 
ten today— 


—BECAUSE 


It's easy to decide upon— 


It's a 52-time reminder of you and 
your thoughtfulness— 


It's sure to be appreciated. 

It's easy to order, with no shopping or 
waiting— 

It's easy to send, with nothing to pack 
and ship—just a coupon to fill in, an 


envelope to address and stamp, a check 
or money order to enclose and mail. 


By Sending Gift Orders 


in November or Early December 


—you help us to give the best possible 
service. Gift orders mailed now are 
entered at once on stencil and an 
attractive Gift Announcement Card 
with your Best Christmas Wishes, is 
prepared ready to mail—then these are 
held so that first copy of the gift sub- 
scription and the Gift Card will not 
reach the gift-subscriber until Christ- 
mas morning. 


USE CHRISTMAS GIFT COUPON 


THE FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


For $10.00 (Foreign $12.00) enclosed 
{check or money order) please send 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD one year 
and Gift Card with my Holiday Greet- 
ings to be delivered Christmas morn- 
ing to adrress below: 


PLYWOOD TAPS 
NEW “GROWTH” 


As leading exponent of a unique technological pro- 
cess, company is interested in a whole line of new 
products, from plastic planes to molded boats. 


hat may turn out to be an im- 

portant step in attainment of 
the U. S. goal of 50,000 planes, is 
development of a method for produc- 
ing molded aircraft wings and fuse- 
lages by the so-called “Vidal Proc- 
ess.” United States Plywood Corpo- 
ration is the leading exponent of this 
process, whose application is possible 
in a wide variety of items other than 
airplanes. 

The “plastic plane” is not new. It 
has been a very much discussed sub- 
ject over the past few years. To 
date, however, efforts of other com- 
panies using wood and plastics have 
been limited to forming shaped parts, 
such as certain surface sections, which 
later must be fastened to adjoining 
sections and structures. 


VIDAL PROCESS 


Under the Vidal Process—the only 
known method of its kind—wings and 
fuselage can be completely formed and 
reinforced in a single operation, with- 
out the use of screws, rivets or fasten- 
ings of any kind (except for installa- 
tion of the motor and controls). The 
process is comparatively simple. It is 
quick too. And once the wooden 
forms (which last indefinitely) are 
complete, neither skilled labor nor ex- 
pensive tools is required for produc- 
tion. 

According to U. S. Plywood offi- 
cials, aircraft structures molded to 
date have been tested and proved 
stronger than metal structures of the 
same weight. Besides, the resulting 
material is virtually moisture-proof, 
will not warp, and is generally un- 
affected by the weather. A moment 
of thought on the subject, and it will 
become manifest that financial sav- 
ings in the construction of such a ship 
are considerable. The tens of thou- 
sands of rivets usually required are 
eliminated ; moreover, the time need- 
ed for building under the Vidal Proc- 
ess is sharply reduced, as compared 
with other methods. 

As previously mentioned, use of the 
Vidal Process is not limited to air- 


craft. It is applicable to the manu- 
facture of boats, floats, automobile 
bodies, skis, beer barrels, caskets, ete, 
As a matter of fact, U. S. Plywood 
(who holds an exclusive license on 
the process for all items other than 
airplanes and airplane parts) is al- 
ready using it in marine craft of vary- 
ing description. A notable example 
concerns the “mosquito” boats now 
being built by Electric Boat Company 
for the U. S. Navy. In addition to 
wood for the hulls, U. S. Plywood is 
supplying the cabins. Savings in 
construction are understood to be 
substantial, as compared with alter- 
native methods of building. An in- 
teresting longer range observation is 
that the company is presently carry- 
ing on “extensive experimental work” 
with one of the largest motor car 
manufacturers in the auto-body field. 

U. S. Plywood likes to stress the 
fact that its work along these lines is 
beyond the “theory stage.”” The com- 
pany is now manufacturing an inter- 
ceptor pursuit plane for Crosby Air- 
craft Corporation. In addition, fuse- 
lages for a large ship are being built 
for a foreign government. Upon ac- 
ceptance of these fuselages and their 
passing of the necessary tests, it is 
understood that a large order will be 
placed. 


DEFENSE CONTRACTS 


Then there are the development 
contracts awarded by the Army and 
Navy. Anticipating considerable busi- 
ness from military and naval sources, 
additional plant facilities are being 
built for this purpose at Algoma 
(Wis.), under agreement with the 
Algoma Plywood & Veneer Com- 
pany. (This unit, together with Han- 
ilton Veneer Company, has been 
purchased by U. S. Plywood.) Mean- 
while, some 500 molded boats have 
been produced and are _ already 
in service. A boat hull is. in 
effect, half a plane fuselage. Thus, 
according to the company, construc- 
tion of these craft has given workers 
valuable experience preparatory to 
volume production of aircraft. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
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ASSOCIATED GAS ELECTRIC 
REBUILDING UTILITY EMPIRE 


The conclusion of a two-part discussion on 
the rise, the fall and present status of what 
was once a giant among the public utilities. 


By THOMAS A. FALCO 


ore than nine months have 

passed since the petitions for 
reorganization of the Associated Gas 
& Electric empire were filed in the 
Federal District Court. The first two 
months of that time were devoted to 
preliminary procedure and the selec- 
tion of Trustees. Over the remaining 
interval, the Trustees have been 
largely occupied with adjusting them- 
selves to their respective tasks. A 
short time ago, incidentally, Mr. 
Stanley Clark, former Vice-President 
and General Counsel of Utility Man- 
agement Corporation, was appointed 
Trustee of Associated Gas & Electric 
Company. This remedies the “criti- 


' cal situation” created by the recent 


death of the former Trustee, Mr. 
Walter H. Pollak. 

Meanwhile, as previously indicated, 
actual reorganization is now under 
way and reports of progress are com- 
ing in week by week. Aided by ris- 
ing industrial activity, the financial 
report recently issued by the Trustees 
shows a material improvement in op- 
erating revenues and a creditable re- 
duction in expenses. Under such cir- 
cumstances, the natural question by 
bondholders is, “Why isn’t something 
paid to us on account of interest?” 

First—and most obvious—avail- 
able cash is insufficient to cover all 
interest on both Corporation and 
Company debentures. Then again, it 
should be remembered that the val- 


| idity, as well as seniority, of the Asso- 


ciated Gas & Electric Corporation 
obligations is being challenged. Until 
this question is resolved, payments 
cannot be made to any group. 
Second, the Trustees are under- 
stood to be using a portion of earn- 


ings to strengthen operating com- 


; panies, pending further direction from 


the Court. In the final analysis, such 
a policy redounds to the benefit of 
bondholders. For it is directed to- 
ward maintaining the integrity of 
their capital investment. To forego 
immediate interest payments, there- 
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fore, represents the sounder and more 
farsighted thing to do at this time. 

As a final consideration, it is im- 
portant to note what has been termed 
the “essential unreality” of financial 
reports released under the reorgan- 
ization. In a previous issue of THE 
FINANCIAL Wortp (May 1, 1940; 
p. 14), this situation was expressed 
as follows: 

“Earning power can be determined 
only by setting up accounting stand- 
ards considerably higher than those 
used by the management in the Sys- 
tem’s checkered career. . . . Both the 
SEC and at least the New York State 
Public Utility Commission are likely 
to insist upon larger depreciation 
charges against earnings, and upon 
the accumulation of adequate ‘earned 
surplus’ reserves by the operating 
companies. These two items alone 
would reduce the available equity 
earnings of the operating companies 
considerably . . .and consequently re- 
strict the flow of dividends even to 
sub-holding companies of the first 
degree.” 

As illustrated by the Trustees’ Au- 
gust joint report, considerations such 
as these apparently motivated the fol- 
lowing qualification with respect to 
the joint report for June, which in- 
cluded a “statement of consolidated 
earnings and expenses” of the Cor- 


poration: “The consolidation . . . is 


subject to an ultimate determination 
by the Trustees of the soundness of 
the accounting principles and prac- 
tices involved.” 

Since that time, the General Pro- 
tective Committee has projected the 
figures in the Trustees’ joint report 
“several stages further.” This was 
done in response to many requests 
regarding the absence of a separate 
financial statement for the Company. 
Recognizing the limitations involved 
in this procedure, however, the Com- 
mittee prefaced its statement, in part, 
as follows: 

“Security holders must remember 


that these earnings are theoretical and 
have not actually reached either the 
Corporation or the Company. In 
some instances, orders of Federal and 
State governmental agencies have 
stopped payment of cash by subsidi- 
aries to parent companies. It would 
be wholly premature to hazard an 
opinion as to what portion of the 
earnings thus ostensibly made by the 
operating subsidiaries will ever be 
allowed to find their way into the 
bank account of the parent company.” 

Through all this, we have almost 
forgotten about Associated’s erstwhile 
pilot—the rather slippery Mr. Hop- 
son. He was indicted many months 
ago on the charge of defrauding in- 
vestors and the Government out of 
many millions of dollars. After sev- 
eral postponements while he was un- 
der observation in a hospital, Hopson 
was finally brought to trial in New 
York last week on the specific charges 
that he had exacted exhorbitant fees 
for services rendered by the corpora- 
tions he controlled and bribed stock- 
holders to withdraw legitimate law 
suits. 

Small solace for investors, true. 
However, what is more important, in- 
vestors may eventually find a meas- 
ure of reward for the extraordinary 
patience they will be forced to exer- 
cise for some time to come. Like a 
house of cards, the Associated Gas 
empire has collapsed. But from it, 
another vast utility structure may rise 
—this time sounder than ever before, 
and a real credit to the power indus- 
try that gave it birth. 


Study the Weekly Price 
Movement in 


233 
WEEKLY STOCK CHARTS 


(Charting Weekly Price Range of Past 77 Weeks) 


233 “3-TREND SECURITY CHARTS” 
(WEEKLY), charting weekly high, low 
and closing prices and weekly volume of 
233 leading stocks for past 77 weeks. In- 
cludes also: (1) weekly charts of 3 Dow- 
Jones Stock Averages, past 77 weeks; (2) 
weekly charts of 20 leading ‘“‘Group Aver- 


ages,” past 77 weeks; (3) large 11x17- 
inch chart of 6 Market Averages, 1932 to 
date: 3 Dow-Jones, 40-Bond, London In- 
dustrial and Rail; (4) chart cf 13-, 26-, 
and 39-week Moving Averages superim- 
posed over the 3 Dow-Jones Averages; 
(5) 3 Indices of Industrial Activity super- 
imposed over 3 Dow-Jones Averages. Also 
important statistics. Transparent Work 
Sheet, ratio ruler, and instructions. Novem- 
ber issue, $3.00. Samples of 3-Trend 
Weekly Security Cnarts with list of 233 
stocks charted sent FREE on request. 


FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP 
21 West Street New York, N. Y. 
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Atlas Powder Company 


Hecker Products Corporation 


Data revised to November 6, 1940 oemmnings ond Price Range (APC) 
incorporated: 1912, Delaware, to take over 80 
part of the assets and business of the E. I. oa 
duPont de Nemours Powder Co. in accordance 40 
with a court segregation order. Office: 9th 20 
and Market Sts., Wilmington, Del. Annual ° $6 
meeting: Third Tuesday in March. Number wenn th cen $4 
of stockholders (December 31, 1939): 4,513. 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 
*Preferred stock $5 cum. conv. | tt 1 $2 

68,597 shs 1932 ‘33 "35 ‘37 °38 1939 

Common stock (no par).......... 250,189 shs 


*Callable at $110 on August 1 of any year. Convertible into 11/3 shares common for 
each share of preferred on any preferred dividend date. 


Business: Third largest U. S. manufacturer of explosives 
and supplies, company derives about 70% of business from 
that source. Remainder is in cellulose products (chiefly coated 
fabrics and industrial finishes) and industrial chemicals. 

Management: Capable and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Net working capital June 
30, 1940, $9.4 million; cash, $4.3 million; marketable securities, 
$774,226. Working capital ratio: 7.8-to-1. Book value of com- 
mon, $39.06 a share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments since issuance. 
Except for 1933, common dividends in each year since 1913. 
Present annual rate, $3 per share. 

Outlook: Military explosives business will doubtless be an 
important earnings factor for duration of the defense pro- 
gram. But company will apparently be subject to large excess 
profits taxes. 

Comment: Preferred is a high grade issue; common is a 
sound stock with business cycle characteristics. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
ear 


= ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
D$0.87 D$0.85 D$0.25 D$0.09 D$2.06 $0.75 25 7 
1933 DO0.58 0.02 0.71 0.57 0.74 None 39%4— 9 
_., Sear 0.92 0.79 0.49 0.29 2.49 2.00 55%—35% 
eae 0.49 0.45 0.92 0.95 2.81 2.00 48 32 
_ Seer 1.01 1.11 1.16 0.93 4.21 *3.50 84 —48 
] 1.10 1.68 1.24 0.38 4.40 *3.75 94 —38 
=e 0.52 0.67 0.77 0.73 2.69 2.25 68 
saa 0.54 0.58 1.19 1.51 3.82 3.00 71 —50 
*Including extras. 7*To November 6, 1940. 


Continental Baking Company 


Earnings and Price Range (CI)B 


PRICE RANGE 
epreferred stock $8 cum. 0 
Class “‘A’’ stock 291,813 shs DEFICIT PER SHARE $ 


Data revised to November 6, 1940 
Incorporated: 1925, Delaware. Office: 630 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. Annual meet- 
ing: First Tuesday in March at Wilmington, 
er of stockholders : 

6,659; combined “‘A’’ and “‘B,”’ 14,853. 
Capitalization: Subsidiary funded 


Ons 


2 
Chass 1,999,900 shs 1932 ‘33 ‘35 °36 ‘37 ‘38 1939 


*Callable at $110 per share. 

Business: The largest organization in the baking industry, 
concentrating on a limited number of well advertised lines. 
Largest portion of revenues derived from sale of bread and 
rolls. Operates plants in 64 cities of 28 states. 

Management: Regarded as able and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital June 30, 1940, 
$6.5 million; cash, $5.6 million. Working capital ratio: 3.3-to-1. 
Book value of class “A” and “B” stocks, nil. 

Dividend Record: Unimpressive. Regular payments on pfre- 
ferred to 1932. Irregular payments to 1938. Regular since; 
arrears now amount to $6 per share. Class A dividends sus- 
pended 1928; nothing ever paid on Class B. 

Outlook: Volume may be maintained at relatively high 
levels; but increased taxes will restrict profits. 

Comment: The preferred is regarded as a “businessman’s 
risk.” As the capital structure remains top-heavy, this factor 
necessitates a speculative rating for the common shares. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CLASS B STOCK: 


*13 weeks earned: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total Price Range 
D$0.54 D$0.20 D$0.43 D$0.48 D$1.57 1%— % 
D 0.69 D 0.20 D 0.19 D 0.37 D 1.37 38%— % 
D 0.55 D 0.42 D 0.40 D 0.38 D 1.73 2%— % 
D 0.53 D 0.47 D 0.43 D 0.35 D 1.78 T1%— % 
D 0.42 D 0.27 D 0.17 D 0.14 D 1.02 4 — 1% 
D 0.46 D 0.19 D 0.09 0.04 D 0.70 5%4— 1 
D 6.24 D 0.10 D 0.15 D 0.03 D 0.52 2%— 1% 
D 0.39 D 0.08 D 0.13 D 0.08 D 0.68 2—1 
0.49 D 0.24 D 0.30 % 
*Also included 10- to 15-week periods. To November 6, 1940. 


¢For additional Factographs please turn to page 28) 
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a Earnings and Price Range (HP) 


Data revised to November 6, 1940 20 
Incorporated: 1923, New Jersey, as Gold 15 
Dust Corp., consolidated with American Lin- 10 PRICE RANGE 


seed Company in 1928; present title adopted 5 
nue, ew Yo ty. nnual meeting: 
Fourth Wednesday in September. Number Fiscal year_ends June = $2 
of stockholders (June 30, 1939): about 25, $1 


Capital stock ($1 par)...... 1,546, 1933 °34 °36 °37 °38 °39 1940 


Business: Produces a wide variety of grocery store prod- 
ucts, chief of which are “Nucoa” margarine, “Shinola” “2-in-1” 
and “Bixby” shoe polishes; “Hecker’s” breakfast foods and 
flour, “Presto” cake flour, “Ceresota” and “Aristos” flour, “Best 
Foods” and “Hellmann’s” mayonnaise, etc. 

Management: Hampered by problems beyond its control. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital at June 30, 1940, 
$10.6 million; cash, $5.6 million. Working capital ratio: 9.6- 
to-1. Book value of common, $13.81 a share. 

Dividend Record: Unbroken since 1927 but recently at de- 
creasing rate. Present indicated annual rate, 60 cents. 

Outlook: While a well diversified line of products should 
help to maintain gross revenues, net income will be important- 
ly determined by trends in raw material costs and increased 
tax burdens. 

Comment: The stock is among the more speculative in this 
field despite the long dividend record. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Years ended June 30: 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 

Earned per share...... *$0.48 $0.97 $0.71 $0.88 $0.52 $1.21 $0.52 

Div. paid (calendar year) 1.20 1.20 0.90 0.90 0.60 1.00 70.60 
Price Range (calendar years) : 

23 21% 21% 15% 11% 13% 

16 19% 125% 5% 5% 85 17% 


*For 6 months ended June 30. 7To November 6, 1940. 


Industrial Rayon Corporation — - 


and Price Range (ILR) 


Data revised to November 6, 1940 pe 
Incorporated: 1925, Delaware. General office: 20 ; Lal 
West 98th Street and Walford Avenue, 10 mene 


Cleveland, Ohio. New York office: 500 Fifth 
Avenue. Annual meeting: Last Wednesday 
in February. 


Capitalization: Funded debt...... $7,100,000 
Capital stock (no par)........... 759,325 shs 


Business: One of the largest U. S. manufacturers of rayon 
yarn by the viscose process; also makes rayon cloth, using 
about one-third of own yarn output. Company is rated as one 
of the lowest cost producers. 

Management: President has been with company since early 
1926 and principal officers average around 15 years’ service. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Net working capital De- 
cember 31, 1939, $10.3 million; cash, etc., $8.3 million. Work- 
ing capital ratio: 12.3-to-1. Book value, $27.05 a share. 

Dividend Record: Distributions made since 1930 at widely 
varying rates. 

Outlook: Further growth possibilities remain encouraging 
because of the secular upward trend in demand for rayon 
products. Expansion of productive facilities should ultimately 
be reflected in a commensurate increase in earnings. 

Comment: Capital stock offers a better-than-average repre- 
sentation in the fundamentally speculative textile industry. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total dends Price Rani 
$0.41 $0.67 D$0.22 $1.03 $0.55 $1.00 134— 2 
0.28 0.76 0.95 0.92 3.01 0.92 
1.12 0.68 0.22 0.21 2.23 2.01 23% 
0.49 =D 0.06 0.26 0.31 1.00 1.26  36%—23%4 
1936........ 0.33 0.43 0.77 0.71 2.24 £2.10  41%—28% 
0.63 D 0.88 0.02 0.08 0.35 2 47%—15 
D 0.002 0.40 0.002 0.25 30%—14% 
seer 0.01 0.06 0.68 1.03 1.78 0 29%4—16% 
0.71 0.67 0.88 f1.50 t29 —16% 


*Adjusted to 3-for-1 split up in 1934, and based on 606,500 shares in 1935-26 and 
759,325 shares thereafter. Including special. tTo November 6, 1940. 
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means regimentation of labor, it 
gems logical to assume that the regi- 
mentation will come from labor’s own 
leaders, rather than from the Gov- 
ernment. Labor, in short, will be 
more than ever the ‘fair haired boy” 
of the Administration. 

This reasoning leads to the implica- 
tion of rising labor costs; not a bull- 
ish point for the investor if the New 
Dealers concomitantly insist upon 
rigid price controls (meaning few, if 
any advances). There is now a 
greater likelihood that the controls 
will be imposed and—because of the 
further strengthening of the hands of 
the Administration through enhanced 
political prestige and undisputed con- 
trol of the machinery of Government 
—that when imposed, they will prove 
effective, with possible reservations as 
to degree and time element of efficacy. 
(These reservations, however, will 
now be of smaller scope than a month 


ago. ) 
PROFIT MARGINS? 


But what of the effect of the ac- 
celerated spending of billions for de- 
fense and presumably also the con- 


‘tinued “‘social significance spending” 


for various types of “relief”? There 
can be little question but that the 
volume of business will gain. And 
if volume gains sufficiently, business 
in general can probably make the ad- 
justments necessary to show better 
aggregate earnings (before the de- 
ductions necessitated by the Second 
Revenue Act of 1940), even though 
profit margins will in most cases be 
materially narrowed. 

Getting down to the problems of 


investment, much depends upon the 


nature of the individual business in 
which the private investor has an in- 
terest. The difficulties of analysis will 
be increased for many reasons (in- 
cluding those related in recent arti- 
cles on the new taxes). Nevertheless, 
an understanding of both the changes 
in the broad economic background 
and the specific repercussions upon 
individual companies will, as always, 
reward those who make the effort 
necessary to achieve a comprehension 
of the shifting tides which produce 
the plus and minus signs in the 
country’s financial markets. 


NOVEMBER 13, 1940 


New Tax Factor Affects 
Every Security You Own 


Prompt Revision of Your Portfolio and Program May Be 
Necessary to Conserve Your Capital and Income 


OW will the new Federal taxes affect the corporations whose 


securities you own? 


Will they be able to meet the one-third 


normal tax increase as well as excess-profits taxes, and still improve 
their earnings and maintain or increase dividends? 


Many corporations will, but others will barely be able to offset the 


higher tax imposts. 
have to reduce dividends. 


Into which group does each of 
your investments fall? Every one 
of your holdings will be affected, 
one way or another; and if you 
are to protect your income and 
your capital you must determine 
promptly which of your present 
holdings to retain and which to 
sell, as well as what replacements 
to make. 


These new tax questions, how- 
ever, comprise only one of many 
major factors that must be con- 
sidered in formulating your invest- 
ment policies and revising your 
portfolio. The trend of the war— 
the swiftly changing economic 


Some, even, will be unable to do this, and may 


situations throughout the world— 
political, industrial and other de- 
velopments at home—all these 
create new problems and pose new 
questions for the investor. 


To interpret these developments 
intelligently is a full-time job for 
a staff of expert analysts, and 
through the Financial World Re- 
search Bureau just such guidance 
is available to you. This organiza- 
tion devotes its entire time to 
gathering, correlating and inter- 
preting the myriad data influencing 
investment values, and its invest- 
ment supervisory procedure will 
help you get the maximum returns 
from your investments. 


Register your investments for continuing supervision by our staff of 
investment advisers who plan every step for you, and supervise your 
progress through direct, personal correspondence and consultation. 
There are no printed bulletins, no group recommendations. 


The annual fee is small—one-fourth of one per cent of the value of 
your holdings at enrollment. The minimum fee ($125 a year) applies to 
portfolios valued up to $50,000. Mail your list of securities with the 
minimum fee today—or use the coupon for complete information. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
RESEARCH BUREAU 


21 WEST STREET 


Please explain (without 
obligation to me) how 
your Service will aid me 
to take advantage of to- 
day’s opportunities for 
better income and profits. 


I enclose a list of my 
securities and their cost. 


Income [] Capital enhancement [J 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Objective: 


(or) Both [J 
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A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corporation 


Data revised to November 6, 1940 oornings and Price Range (AGS) 
incorporated: 1939, Delaware, as _ successor 20 
to firm originally established in 1876. Office: 15 PRICE RANGE 
Chicopee, Mass. Annual meeting: First 
Tuesday after first Sunday in February. 
Capitalization: Funded debt......$3,281,200 5 
*First preferred stock $1.50 o Fiscal year ends Oct. 31 
tSecond preferred stock $7.40 Sy $4 
Common stock ( eee ,003 shs 
1932 "34°35 “36°37 “38 1939 
Redeemable at $50 per share. +Redeem- 


able at 160. 


Business: A leading manufacturer of athletic goods and 
equipment. Supplies official equipment to major baseball 
leagues. Operates seven retail stores. 

Management: Directorate reorganized in February, 1938. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital October 
31, 1939, $5.8 million; cash, $1.2 million. Working capital 
ratio: 9.7-to-1. Book value of common, $7.17 a share. 

Dividend Record: No payments yet on new issues. Regular 
preferred dividends by predecessor company through 1932; 
none thereafter. Varying common disbursements 1902-32; 
none since. 

Outlook: Operating record since 1931 has been unfavorable. 
Future results will depend principally upon success of recent 
recapitalization plus reorganization of merchandising methods. 

Comment: Preferred and common stocks are decidedly 
speculative and have yet to prove their earnings potentialities. 


ear’s Divi- 

Qu. ended: = Jan. 31 Apr. 30 July 31 Oct. 31 Total dends Price Range 
|. ee D$1.33 D$0.40 $0.81 D$1.97 D 2.89 None 8%— 5 
cS ee D 1.16 D 0.83 0.99 D 2.77 D 3.77 None 11%— 6% 
a D 1.04 D 0.42 1.10 D 1.55 D 1.92 None 11%— 1% 
D 1.13 D 0.64 D 0.22 D 2.22 D 4.21 None 4—2% 
D 0.57 0.40 =D 0.10 None 454— 2% 


*Quarterly reports not issued. fIncluding flood losses. §To November 6, 1940. 
tBased on new capitalization. 


Telautograph Corporation 


Earnings and Price Range (TEL) 


Data revised to November 6, 1940 15 
10 
Incorpcrated: 1915, Virginia. Office: 16 West 5 OUDeo 
6lst Street, New York City. Annual meet- 0 : 


ing: Third Tuesday in March. Number of 
stockholders (February 24, 1939): 2,606. 


Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 
Capital stock ($5 par)........... 226,600 shs 


1932 “33 °34 °35 °36 ‘37 ‘38 1939 


Business: Makes and leases instruments for electric trans- 
mission of handwritten messages. Banks supply about one- 
third of revenues, while other customers in substantial volume 
are hotels, railroads and steel plants, credit bureaus, public 
service corporations, clubs and radio stations. 

Management: Has had a long and satisfactory connection 
with the organization. 

Financiai Position: Good. Net working capital December 31, 
1939, $69,341; cash, $66,942. Working capital ratio: 2.7-to-1. 
Book value of stock, excluding patents, contracts and good- 
will, $3.31 per share. 

Dividend Record: Dividends paid regularly since 1925, al- 
though at declining rates in recent years. 

Outlook: Increasing competition from teletypes and = other 
forms of communication limits long term earnings prospects. 
But addition of a new facsimile device, the “Telescriber,” may 
prove to be a favorable development. 

Comment: Unfavorable earnings trend imparts a substantial 
risk factor to stock. 


ear’s ivi- 

Mar. 31 June 39 Sept. 50 Dec. 31 Total dends Price Range 
$0.37 $0.36 $0.35 $0.33 $1.41 $1.20 13%— 
0.3 0.28 0.25 0.25 1.0 1.00 16%— 8% 
0.21 0.19 0.18 0.21 0.79 1.00 15%4— 7% 
0.17 0.16 0.15 0.16 0.64 0.75 9%— 6% 
0.14 0.15 0.15 0.15 0.59 0.60 93%— 6% 
0.15 0.15 0.15 0.16 0.61 0.60 83%— 4 
0.15 0.14 0.13 0.09 0.51 0.50 5%4— 4% 
0.07 0.08 0.10 0.12 0.37 0.30 6%— 35% 
0.15 0.12 0.09 *0.20 *554— 3 


November 6, 1910. 


(For additional Factographs please turn to page 30) 
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‘ Earnings and Price Range (VC) 


Data revised to November 6, 1940 5 C01 
Incorporated: 1926, Virginia, as successor by 7 PRICE RANGE 
reorganization of Virginia-Carolina Chemical 10 ‘¢ | 


Company, formed 1895 in New Jersey. Office: 
627 East Main Street, Richmond, Va. An- O44 
nual meeting: Fourth Friday in September. 


Approximate number of stockholders (June 1, Fiscal year ends June 30 3 
1938): preferred, 2,000; common, 6,800. 

Capitalization: Funded debt...........None 
*Preferred stock $6 cum, par- 1933 ‘34 ‘37 °38 1940 4 
ticipating ($100 par)..........213,052 shs ; 
Common stock (no par)..........486,122 shs Ir 
*Callable at $105 a share; participates share-for-share with common after fatter eX 

receives $3 in any year. 
set 

Business: One of the largest manufacturers and distribu. to 
tors of commercial fertilizers and fertilizer materials, sup- 
plemented by production of related chemicals and mining of & pe 
phosphate rock. Best customers are the southern cotton and po 
tobacco farmers. The South takes 80% of production. tr 

Management: Satisfactory. me 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital June 30, 1940, —% 1 
$10.2 million; cash, $2.2 million. Working capital ratio: 64- & tit 
to-1. Book value of common, nil. tr 

Dividend Record: No payments on preferred since 1929, 
except $1.50 in 1937. Accumulations September 30, 1940, were & ° 
$73 a share. Nothing ever paid on common. W 

Outlook: Despite management’s efforts to diversify markets ar 
and products, earnings still depend largely upon demand from 
the Southern cotton and tobacco farmers, which fluctuates — 54 
with prices for these commodities. R 

Comment: Large preferred arrears indicate necessity of rt 
eventual capital reorganization. Both issues are speculative. | 

m 
RECORD OF DEFICITS AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Years ended June 30: 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 isu fp th 
Deficit per share.... D$2.40  D$0.79 D$2.44 D$0.05 D$1.80 D$1.57 DS1.36 
Price Range (calendar years): u 

1% 214 256 2% 2% W 
“Po November 6, 1940. ne 
F. W. Woolworth Company 

Earnings and Price Range (Z) 

00 

Data revised to November 6, 1940 4 PRICE RANGE fie 
Incorporated: 1911, New York, successor to 40 EA 
company founded 1879. Office: Woolworth 20 01 

nird Wednesday in May.. Number of stock- Al 

holders (August 9, 1940): 67,984. $4 

Capitalization: Funded debt..... .$22.000,00% 

Capital stock ($10 par)........ 9,703,610 shs 1932 '33 ‘34 ‘35 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 1939 


Business: World’s largest distributor of low priced mer- 
chandise, operating a chain of some 2,021 stores in U. S, 
Canada and Cuba; about 759 in Great Britain and_ Ireland 
(through approximately 50% owned Woolworth, Ltd.); and 
82 in Germany by majority controlled subsidiary. 

Management: Principal officers have been with the company 
more than 30 years. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital December 
31, 1939, $54.3 million; cash, $22.6 million. Working capital 
ratio: 4.8-to-1. Book value of stock, $21.23 per share. 

Dividend Record: Uninterrupted since 1912. Present *2.4) 
rate established 1929, after split-up. 

Outlook: The ultimate fate of the British investment is un 
certain. However, doubt as to future returns from this source 
and narrowing profit margins on domestic business as_ well 
as tax factors indicate probability of lower earnings. 

Comment: Stock will doubtless continue to be a regula! 
dividend payer, but issue has lost a significant part of former 
standing. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
Earned per share.... $2.96 $3.31 $3.22 $3.36 $3.42 $2.95 3.02 ees 
Dividerds paid ..... 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 *$2.40 


Price Range: 


50% 5514 6534 71 65% 53% 50% 
251% 41% 51 44% 34 36 36 *30 


*To November 6, 1940. 
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Concluded from page 8 


the Securities & Exchange Commis- 
3ut much remains to be ac- 
complished along this line of more 
complete investment information. 


sjon. 


POPULATION FACTOR 


The rate of our population growth 
is slowing down and our geographical 
frontiers are now practically non- 
existent. At first glance, it might 
sem far-fetched to tie these two facts 
to the discussion at hand. But ex- 
perience shows otherwise. When 
population increases rapidly and vast 
tracts of public land are undeveloped, 
investment funds flow into a mul- 
titude of naturally expanding indus- 
tries. The railroads were perhaps 
our best examples of this. Today, 
with the magic wands of chemistry 
and physics, our frontiers may be 
said to be in the nation’s laboratories. 
Rayon, plastics, electronics, synthetic 
rubber, television, facsimile com- 
munication, frequency modulation— 
these are but a partial list of the rela- 
tively recent developments with 
which American industry is creating 
new fields of endeavor. 

One of the most important con- 


siderations to bear in mind is that 
the trend in this country over the past 
several years has been in the direc- 
tion of state socialism. Restrictions 
on private enterprise and Federal 
control over the banking system have 
made for a highly artificial money 
market. One result is that the num- 
ber of new capital issues has been 
severely limited—thus greatly intensi- 


fying the problem of investing for a | 


safe and adequate return. But this 
particular point will be dealt with 
more fully in subsequent chapters of 
this series. 


NEW PROBLEM? 


What, then, may we conclude from 
these introductory remarks? First, 
that widows and retired individuals 
face an entirely different problem to- 
day than they did before World War 
I. Secondly, that this problem is in- 
finitely more complex now than it 
was then. And finally, that widows 
and retired individuals need some 
sort of skilled, impartial advice to 
guide them through the _present- 
day difficulties of investing for 
income. 

x k 


Epitor’s Note: This is the first of a 
series of discussions concerning the solu- 
tion of the problems of investing for 
widows and retired individuals; the entire 
series will consist of 12 or more chapters, 
and will include a number of specific in- 
uestment programs involving amounts of 


from $10,000 to $200,000. 


CORPORATION EARNINGS REPORTS 


EARNED PER SHARE 


40 Weeks to October 5 
ON COMMON STOCK 1940 1939 


Air-Way Electric Appliance....... D$0.12 $0.21 
Amer. Machine & Metal.......... DO0.10 

12 Months to September 30 
DO0.58 DO0.90 
Engineers Public Service.......... 1.60 1.51 
Pennsylvania Balt 12.31 9.03 

9 Months to September 30 
American Cyanamid .............. 1.61 1.25 
Bethlehem Steel 9.72 1.89 
Butte Copper & Zinc.............. *D0.02 *D0.02 
0.55 0.52 
Commercial Solvents .............- 0.61 0.35 
Commonwealth Edison ............ 1.68 1.73 
Creameries of America............ 0.97 0.74 
Consolidated Cigar ............... 0.62 0.23 
Consol. Gas. Elec, Lt. & Pwr. (Balt.) 3.37 3.47 
Continental Oil (Del.)............ 0.70 0.87 
Deisel-Wemmer-Gilbert .......... 2.25 1.61 
lu Pont de Nemours...........+.. 5.64 5.08 
Eastern Rolling Mill.............. D0.58 DO0.51 
General American Transportation. .. 3.24 1.96 
General Outdoor Advertising....... 0.65 0.65 
Hershey Chocolate ...........ee++5 4.83 5.57 
International Corp. ........0-+.05+ 1.68 2.52 
Island Creek 2.52 1.30 
Kalamazoo Stove & Furnace....... 1.21 D0.07 
Master Electric 2.24 2.00 
Merchants & Miners Transportation D0.52 0.58 
Monsanto Chemical ...........++++ 2.58 2.56 
Nationa! Bond & Investment....... 1.79 1.17 
National Cylinder Gas...........+. 0.64 0.70 
New Jersey 2.61 1.79 


EARNED PER SHARE 


9 Months toSeptember 30 
ON COMMON STOCK 1940 1939 


Niagara Hudson Power............ $0.43 $0.39 
North American Aviation.......... 0.97 1.47 
Pacific Tin Consol. Corp........... 0.67 0.24 
Packard Motor DO0.10 D0.14 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke........ 3.61 1.85 
Pittsburgh Coke & Iron.. eas 0.80 0.27 
Pond Creek Pocahontas... sees 1.63 0.32 
Pressed Steel Car........ save 2.03 D1.60 
Radio Corp. of America........... 0.24 0.12 
1.64 1.89 
0.36 0.11 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron....... 8.98 2.84 
2.82 1.64 
1.91 2.01 
0.48 0.35 
0.38 1.74 
Standard Oil of Californis 1.29 0.96 
0.21 0.17 
0.09 0.02 
Sylvania Industrial Corp.......... 1.91 2.29 
United-Carr Fastener ............ 1.51 nae 
United Gas Improvement.......... 0.76 _ 0.80 
4.05 4.46 
Universal-Cyclops Steel 1.50 0.89 
Vadsco Sales Corp....... D0.03 D0.93 
Western Air Express..........000. 0.35 0.11 
Western Auto Supply.............. 2.22 2.83 
Yellow Truch & Coach Mfg....... 0.92 0.34 
3 Months to September 30 
Colorado Fuel & Iron............ DO0.29 0.41 
Oli OF Cal... 0.90 1.44 


Twentieth Century Fox Film....... 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift 


2.19 2.40 

6 Months to June 30 
Electric Power & Light 0.39 D0.08 
D0.06 


*Before depletion. D—Deficit. 


D0.22 


About The Revised 


Factograph Manual? 
JUST OUT! 


REVISED "STOCK FACTOGRAPH MANUAL" 


(published Nov. IIth). Reprints all regular 
Stock Factographs from FINANCIAL WORLD 
from March 22, 1939 to November 13, 1940. 
Why should anyone risk his money on hunches, 
tips or blind chance when he can turn to 
this Factograph Manual and, in three minutes, 
get the vital facts needed to evaluate a 
company—its business, its management, its 
financial position, its working capital ratio, 
its 7-year record of earnings, dividends and 
price-range, its prospects for the future? 
Here is priceless information for the careful 
investor. 1650 regular and condensed Facto- 
graphs fully indexed—thumb-nail statistical 
analyses of every company with stocks listed 
on the N. Y. Stock Exchange and N. Y. Curb, 
paper covers, $3.85. (Subscription $7.50 for 
four consecutive Factograph Books, saving 
$7.90.) 


"10-YEAR RECORD OF EARNINGS AND 
DIVIDENDS" (1940) Tabulation of year-to- 
year earnings and dividends (1930 to 1939) 
for every common stock listed on N. Y. Stock 
Exchange. Keen investors will refer to these 
comparative figures again and again. 

These past ten crucial years afford an in- 
teresting basis for judging the sustained 
earning power of hundreds of companies 
operating under peculiarly difficult condi- 
tions. But the ordinary individual investor 
could not afford to hire a statistician to 
compile such a record—the cost would be 
$100 or more. 

Realizing the need for this information, 
FINANCIAL WORLD compiled and _ pub- 
lished a series of 21 tables, giving the com- 
plete year-to-year records of share earnings 
and dividends during the past ten years, 
1930 to 1939 inclusive, also the average 
yearly earnings and the average yearly 
dividends of each New York Stock Exchange 
Common Stock. 

Then, to meet the popular demand, these 
tables were assembled and issued in book 
form (paper covers) under the title "A 
Complete 10-Year Record of Earnings and 
Dividends." Were you obliged to buy the 
back numbers of FINANCIAL WORLD con- 
taining these 2! tables, they would cost you 
$5.25. Now you can get all this valuable 
statistical data, alphabetically arranged, and 
all bound together, for only $1! postpaid. 


FREE ON REQUEST: 

(1) List of Books on "Stock Speculation” 

(2) Samples of Daily, Weekly or Monthly 
"Stock Charts" 

(3) List of Books on “Stock Market Invest- 
ment’ 

(4) List of Books and Charts on "Trading in 
Wheat and Commodities” 

(5) Sample Ruled Forms from ''Mi-Reference” 
and Finances''—Personal Investment 
Record Books. 

Books Mailed Same Day Remittance Is 

Received. Book Buyers Living in N. Y. City 

Add 2%, Local Sales Tax 


Financial World Book Shop 
21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 
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York Curb Stocks Not Covered by Regular Factographs 


000 Omitted 
pora Executive Business and/or Bonds : Com. Working 00 : ange 
Office Products $ (shs.) (Par) Capital Value Earns. Divs. Earns. Div. 1939 
Acme Wire ........---1904—Conn, New Haven, Conn. Electric wiring, ete. None None asete) — $13.42 $0.57 $0.50 | $1.58 7 23 —11 
1925—N. ¥. Corry, Pa. Airplane equipment, etc None 14 573 2.02 0.22 0.12% -29 
Agnew Surpass .......1928—Canada_ Brantford, Ont. Shoe mfg.; 80 stores None 9 goin) 1,196 9.17 el.11 5° 
Air Associates ooeee L9ZT—N. Y. Garden City, N. Y. Airplane equipment, etc None 3 100(1) 596 5.54 j0.86 one ji. None — 61, 
Invest 1928—Del Jersey City, N. J. Aviation invest. trust None 24 204(n) aes *1.67 7D0.19 None D0.34 None 2%— 
Power $7 pf..1927—Ala.  Birm’ham, Ala. Control. by Comm, & Sou, 96,770 3,775(n) 5,302 237.05 7.00 p1l.22 7.00 —T1 
Alles & Fisher....... .1920—Mass. Boston, Mass. Machine-made cigars None None 114(n) 51 D0.14 None D0.21 None 1% 
Alliance Investm’t..... 1925—Del. Phila., Pa Gen. mgt. invest. trust None 9 188(m)...- 2.79 *D0.11 None +D0.07 None 1%— ¥ 
>roducts......- 1937—Mich. Detroit, Mich. Auto & refrig., dies None 62 75(10) 1,557 Nil 0.41 0.50 1.31 1.00 12 —7 
E. Peoria, Ill. Elec, washing machines None 26 153(n) 96 D1.15 None 0.14 None 
Aluminum, Ltd........ 1928—Canada Toronto, Ont. Mining aluminum ore 10,140 79 744(n) 21,302 83.13 (15.87 None 20.57 4. a) 141 —86 
Aluminum Industries... + eg J Cinn., Ohio Auto pistons, valves, etc. None None 99(n) 72 18.32 D0.35 0.10 1.61 None 10 —3 
Amer. Book ........ ° —N.Y. N. Y.C.,N. ¥. School & col. textbooks None None 80(100) 5,435 100.57 q.. 4.00 q... 4.00 60%—40, 
Amer. Centrifugal..... ”1930—Del. N. ewage disposal mach. None None 25 2 i No 
ies P. t. 1928—Va. Jersey City, N. J. Utility invest. trust None 234 2,902(1) .... *1.33 70.04 None 70.04 None 2%— 1} 
1910—Ohio Cleveland, O. Farm implements None 36 514(n) 7,839 23.34 0.66 0.70 d1.61 0.70 15 — gl, 
Amer. General ........ 1935—Del. Jersey City, N. J. Gen. mgt. invest. trust None 177 “7.79 None (0.09 None 6 — 3! 
Amer. Hard Rubber... .1898—N. Y. NW. Combs, insulations None 23 66(50) 2,861 40.70 D2z.04 None 3.12 2.50 15 — 64 
‘Amer. XV  preeepeter ss 1910—Mass. soston, Mass, Manila rope, twine, etc. None 32 76(100) 4,464 105.96 D8.17 None 4.7 1.00 28 — 9 
Amer. Maracaibo ..... 1924—Del. Dallas, Texas Venezuelan oil p 1,470 None 1,778(1) 42 2.51 D0.04 None D0.05 None 1%— } 
Amer. Meter .........- 1916—Del. x20. 2 Meters for gas, oil, etc. None None 244(n) 3,442 26.89 2.64 1.50 3.91 3.10 $3 —201 
Amer. Pneumatic Sve... 1899—Del. Syracuse, N. Y. Pneumatic mail tubes None 152 199(n) 1,135 Nil D3.24 None D2.88 None %—5/l6 
Amer. Republics ...... 1916—Del. Houston, Texas Oil producing, etc. 3,251 None 1,308(10) 1,573 11.98 D0.22 0.10 0.14 None 11%— 5% 
Amer. Seal-Kap .....- 1928—Del. L. I. City, N. Y. Milk bottle caps, etc. 85 None 139(2) 196 5.18 0.63 0.30 1.14 0.50 7 — 44 
Amer. Thread, 5% pf..1898—N. J. Jersey City, N. J. Sewing, knitting threads 1,000 978 00(10) 6,363 17.29 a. None eas None 3%— 3 
Anchor Post Fence. 1892—N. J. Baltimore, Md. Patented wire fencing 234 0.1 228(n 423 Nil D0.07 None 0.26 None ms 
Anglo-Iranian Oil. 1909—U. K. London, Oil, natural gas, asphalt None 12,706 20,137(£1) £5,612 25.04% 25% 
Angostura-Wupperman. .1925—N. Y. A Bitters for seasoning None None 229(1) 220 1.81 0.06 0.25 0.12 0.05 — 
Apex Elec. Mfg....... 1912—Ohio Cleveland, (7 Washing machines, etc. None 8 90(n) 1,500 20.73 DO.54 None 1.36 0.25 16%— 94 
Aro Equipment ....... 1930—Ohio Bryan, Ohio Auto equip. None None 157 431 41.55 1.06 1.00 1.06 1.00 sae aie 
Appalach. El. Pr. $7 pf. 1926—Va. Roanoke, Va. Utility 70,750 335 5,970(n) Deficit p194.52 p11.26 7.00 p11.86 7.00 114%—107 
Arcturus Radio Tube. . 1926—Del. Newark, N. J. Glass-metal radio tubes 12 None 1,200(1) Deficit Nil D0.04 None Per \ 
Ark. Pr. & Lt. $7 pf.. 1926—Ark. Pine Bluff, Control. by El. Pr. & Lt. 35,280 142 1,233(n) Deficit p173.28 9.26 7.00 8.90 7.00 86 —59 
Art Metal Works...... 1928—N. J. Newark. N. Cigar lighters, etc. None None 222(5) 1,155 9.74 0.09 0.80 0.46 0.60 8 — 4% 
Assoc. Breweries, Can..1928—Canada Calgary, Aiberta Beer, ale, stout, ete. None 8 238(n) 1,050 15.53 1.68 1.25 2.47 1.35 174%—11 
Assoc. Elec. Industries. 1899—U. K. London, Eng. Electric equipment None 1,307 4,922(£1) £5,184 164.5% 11.96% 10% 8.31% 10% so — & 
Assoc. Laundries ...... 1925—Md. Syracuse, N. Y. Hold. co. for laundries 750 None 640 Deficit 2.13 DO0.10 None DO0.10 None %—1/1é 
tlanta Birm. st. p a. anta, Ga. ontrol by . Coast 5 5 n efic plat pD3.35 5. pD1. 5. 18%—65 
Atlanta Gas Lt. 6% pf..1856—Ga. Atlanta, Ga. Control. by Central. P. U. 6,198 13 93(25) Deficit p394. 31 p33.70 6.00 p44.60 6.00 98 —96% 
Atl. Coast Fisheries... 1922—Mo. N. ¥. C., N. Fishing: quick-frozen None None 321 481 4.50 dD0.20 None dD0.43. None 5%— 24 
Atl., Coast Line Co.... 1891—Conn. ee N.Y ; R.R. Holding Co. 4.691 None 235(50) .... 121.49 0.91 1.00 1.02 1.0 31%—l7 
ustin ver ning. —Nev. eno, Nev. Mining of silver, ete. None None 921(1) Deficit Nil Rise one q... None %—1/1' 
Automatic Products....1929—II1. Chicago, Ill. Holding company None None 225(5) Deficit Nil D0.24 None D2.17 None 2%— 
Auto. Voting Machine. .1925—Del. Jamestown, N. Y. Voting machines None None 360(n) 1,014 5.54 ml.46 1.00 m0.06 0.50 8%— 5h 
Avery (B.F.) & Sons..1932—Del. on Ky. Agricultural Machinery 912 35 138 2,467(5) 13.35 £0.49 0.40 fD0.34 None 8%4— 2% 
Aviation & Trans..... 1929—Del. C., ° E. L. Cord holding co. None None 2,247(1) 1,478 4.39 mD0.09 None mD0.17 None 4%— 14 
Ayreshire Patoka Coll.. 1939—Del. Danville, Til. Strip coal mining 548 None 142(1) 79 one f0.84 None 24 
Baldwin Rubber ......1924—Mich. Pontiac, Mich. Auto floor mats, etc. None None 317(1) 635 5.61 j0.06 0.12% j1.06 0.2 TH 5 
Barcelona Trac. Lt..... i911—Canada Toronto, Ont. Util. & traction services 34,575 None 1,798(n) q.... q... None 
Bardstown Distillery. ..1933—Del. Bardstown, Ky. Whiskey distilling None None 363(1) 487 2.58 k0.04 None kD0.02 None 1%— 
Barlow & Seelig “‘A’’. 1936—Del. Ripon, Wisc. Refrigerators, etc. None A95 120(1) 700 11.49 0.71 1,20 2.12 1.20 10%— Th 
Basic Dolomite ..... - 1931—Ohio eae 0. Granular refractories 144 None 350(1) 588 7.31 0.11 0.25 0.92 0.59 9%— 4 
Baumann (Ludwig)....1904—N. Y. ee A Furniture store chain None 30 150(n) 5,526 20.73 fD5.76 None fD4.93 None 2 — 
Beau Brummel Ties... 1921—Ohio oO. Men’s neckwear, etc 22 None 150(1) 608 4.82 0.95 0.50 £1.06 0.50 5%— 34 
Beaunit Mills ..... .-. 1921—N. Y. N. ¥. Knit, dyes & fin. rayon None 22 167 (10) 819 ... €D0.72 None ¢1.34 None 2h 
Beech Aircraft...... . - 1936—Del. Wichita, Kan. Builds air transport 75 None 364(1) 292 1.75 jD0.01 None jD0.25 None 115%— 3% 
enson edges..... —N. Y. y. ‘igarettes, cigars, etc. None 8 42(n) 580 Nil 1.65 one 2.39 None 45 — 
Berkey & Gay........1935—Mich. Gr. Rapids, Mich. Household furniture, etc. None None 1,005(1) 534 0.77 D0.34 None 1D0.28 None y%— 
Blauner’s ...... «+--+. 1911—Pa Philadelphia, Pa. Family clothing stores None - 17 122(n) 1,142 Nil aD0.46 0.75 a0.18 None 6 —6 
Blue Ridge ........ .- 1929—Del Gen, met. invest trust None 391 7,489(1) *1.31 4D0.04 None 40.02 None 1%— 
Bohack (H. C.).......1931—N. Y. Brooklyn, N. Y. Grocery chain, etc. 1,428 32 106(n) 2,238 28.33 aD3.79 None aD1.58 None 4%4— 24 
Borne Scrymser ......1893—N. J Lubricating oils, etc. None None 35(25) 1,006 36.25 0.50 a. 3.50 30%—10 
Bourjois, Inc. .......1929—N. Y. N. Y.C.,N. Y. Cosmetics, perfumes None 43 392(n) 1,718 Nil 0.75 0.40 1.50 1.00 654— 3% 
Bowman-Biltmore ..... 1924—N. Y. Oper. Hotel Commodore 3,196 202 399(n) 185 Nil D3.17 None D3.25. None 3 — % 
Breeze Corporation ...1926—N. J. Newark, N. J. Aircraft accessories, etc. None None 323(1) 992 4.35 0.42 0.40 0.55 0.50 11%4— 3% 
Brewster Aeronautical..1937—N. ¥. L. I. City, N. ¥ Airplane parts, etc. 338 None 449(1) 668 2:26 0.66 0.30 0.02 20 12%— 4 
Bridgeport, Artificial gas 1,000 None 182(n) 236 28.29 2.10 2.00 2.19 2.00 36 
— 4 4— 
13020 Toronto, Ont. refining 2,772(n) 12,711 9.63 1.26 1.00 1.64 1.00 
: ar on, Eng. olding company None 10,500 23,703(£1) £8,406 £1 5s j 4s 3d 1.01 3s 10d 0.87 34-— 
British Celanese Pore 1918—U. K. London, Eng. Artificial silk, ete. 3,238 6,750 4,423(10s) £2,402 1D20.98% None maniee None 1%—1N 
Brit. Colum. Pr. ‘‘A’’.1928—Canada Vancouver, B.C.  Electria er 498 A1,00 2 : 
Power, gas 38.49 1,000 B1,000(n) 390 33.18 2.02 2.00 f2. 2.00 
Le kraft, fibre, ete. 21,41 100 400(n) 1,092 Def. pD38.25 None pD32.94 None 
-- 1928—Del. eveland, O. ¢ 
Brown Rubber ..... 1925—Ind. Lafayette, Ind. Moulded None O21 DO. das — 2% 
Bruck Silk Mills...... 1921—Canada Montreal, Que. Textile. silk ae. Not None 125(n) 
~_ 4 Pipe Line... 1898—Ohito Lima, Ohio Owns pipe line systems None None 200(50) 3,675 62.39 2.36 2.00 3.13 2.50 34%—26% 
Buf.,Niag. & E.P.1st pf.1925—-N. Y. __ Buffalo, N. Y. Control. by Niag. Hud. Pr. 98,532 2,948 2.020 5,032 p37.31 piv. 32 5.00 p24.73 5.00 10744—100 
Bunker Hill & Sull.. tag San Francisco, Cal. Mining; lead, zinc, etc. None 7 #1,308(2%) 3,081 11.32 0.39 None 0.61 0.75 990%—11 
Burma 1919—U. K. London, Eng. Mining & refining None None 9,140(9r)  .... .. £7.19% 0.206 £5.72% 0.161 
Burry Biscuit ........ 1935 —Del. Elizabeth, N. J. Bakes & packs biscuits None 10 401(12%c) 207 0.73 k0.002 None kD0.12 None 2%— 14 
Cable Elec. Products. .1929—Del. Brooklyn, N. Y. Electrical devices, etc None None  256(50c) 185 $1.14 d$0.19 None ag0.22 Name 
Cable & W. 5%% pf..1929—U. K. London, Eng. Holding co é N 883 — % 
Calamba Sugar Est....1912—P. I. Manila, PT. Philippine Islen@ suger 350 (20) 2,758 93.66 
Camden Fire Ins.......1841—N. J. Camden, N. J. Insurance Underwriter None None 400(5) *21.50 1.10 1.00 1.00 29 —184 
Canada Bread ........ 1911—Ont. Toronto, Canada. Bread & Cake 543 38 200(n) 262 Nil 0.73 None f0.28 None conseeee 
Canada Cement ....... 1927—Can. Montreal, Que. Portland cement, etc. 14,145 201 600(n) 3,416 Nil mD0.31 None m0.28 None 10%— bh 
Canadian Canners...... 1923—Can. S. Hamilton, Ont. Canned vegetables, etc. 2,780 554 138(n) 5,907 12.59 bD1.10 None b6.80 None 1 —% 
*Net asset value. tNet investment income. tIn bankruptcy and/or reorganization. a—Not reported. "—rupees. s—Subsidiary. A—Class A. B—Class B. D—Deficlt 
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great majority of investors get in- 
yested and stay invested, come what 
may. The professional operator will 
snatch profits and cause flurries of 
selling. But the genuine investor is 
staying put. 

This, then, is my diagnosis of 
the present strength of markets. As 
I have said, it ignores ephemeral 
reasons, but in my view it is no less 
sound for that. And if it is an accu- 
rate one, the outlook for markets is 
still good. The bad news so far has 
made no more impression than a very 
small pebble does in a very large 
pond. There is no reason why fur- 
ther bad news of a similar kind 
should have any lasting effect. To be 
brutally frank, I think there are only 
two things that would cause a major 
setback. The first is a serious sug- 
gestion that we shall lose this war; 
and the second is either compulsory 
saving or a very much higher rate of 
taxation. To anyone who has lived 
with the London folk in the past 
month the first suggestion is fantasy. 
And so far there is no evidence that 
the Government will so force money 
into its own pockets that the ordinary 
share markets will be bereft of all 
support. So I think the ordinary 
shareholder can be of good cheer. 
Recovery will be a gradual process 
and there will be halts and minor 
setbacks. But with gilt-edged issues 
firm in a closed capital market, I 
think the long-term trend must now 
be upwards. 


STEEL PROGRESS 


he steel industry has spent $1.5 
billion for modernization and new 
equipment since 1929. Because of 
this fact, says the American Iron & 
Steel Institute, the steel industry can 
now produce fully one-third more 


steel annually than it has ever been ~ 


called on to, make in any calendar 
year. 


FIRST PLACE FOR 


UNION TANK CAR 


s of April, 1940, Union Tank 

Car, with a fleet of 39,000 cars, 
was the leading private freight car 
company in the United States. 


NOVEMBER 13, 1940 


DECLARED 


Pe- 
Company Rate riod 
— Water Service Co. $6 
sel & Baldwin, Ltd...$2.50 .. 
Allied Stores 5% pf. ....... $1.25 Q 
Alum Industries ..... lSe .. 
*Am. Machine & Foundry....20c .. 

1.50 Q 
Amer, Welt Trust A...12%c 

$1.25 Q 
Archer-Danizls-Midland ...... .. 
2 

7Se .. 

Bio & Son, Inc. 5% pf..... $1.25 Q 
Birmingham Water Works 6% 
Blaw- 12%ec .. 
Bridgeport Gas Light......... 50c Q 
Butler Water 7% pf......... $1.75 Q 
Carman & Co. $2 cl. A.......50¢ Q 

Catawissa Railroad Co. 5% 

$1.25 

Do 5% 2nd issue pf....... $1.25 Ss 
Cent. Ohio Lt. & Pr. $6 pf...$1.50 Q 
Columbia Brewing Co ..380c Q 

-$1.50 S 
Coca- Int'l. $21.10 .. 

Do Class A... -.$3 
Collins & 235¢ .. 
Conn. Power Co.. 2c Q 
Copperweld Steel. 

Q 
Crane Co. ES 1.25 Q 
Creameries of Amer. pf...... 87 Q 
25e .. 
Cushman’s Sons 7% cum. pf..$1.75 Q 
Diem & Wing Paper pf..... $1.25 Q 
Distillers Corp. Seagrams....55%c .. 
Dominion Coal pf...........0. 38e Q 
Fdrys. & Steel 6% @ 
Bast St. “Int.” Water 1% 
bast St. L. & Int. Water 6% Q 
Bastera Util. “Assn Q 
Empire Capital Corp. 70c pf. 

7T%c Q 
Esmond M 7% f.......-eeee $1.75 Q 
50c .. 
Faultless Rubber Co........... 25¢ Q 
Fed. Compress & Warehouse...50c Q 
Fed. Light & Traction $6 pf. $1 4 Q 
Q 
Firestone Tire & Rub. 6% me 50 Q 
os 
General Instrument ........... .. 

Glidden bo. 56%e Q 

$1 Q 

Graton & Knight nt $1. pf..90e 
Gt. Pac. Tea -$1.50 


©: 


Interstate Nat’l. 
Oc 
Joplin Water Works pf....... $1.50 
Custod. Fund Series 
5e 
Kinney & Co. (GR) pf........ a 
Knudsen Creamery............ 20¢ 
9 Super Dist. Pwr. 7% 

Lanston Monotype ........... 
Laura Secord Candy........... Q 
Lexington Water 7% $1. Q 
Q 

Madison Ba. 25e .. 
Matson Navigation ...........30e Q 
Midland Grocery Co. 6% pf..... $3 és 
45¢ 
Minn. 50c .. 

Monmouth Cons. Water $7 pf.$1.75 Q 
Morse Twist Drill.......... $2.50 .. 
Mountain Pred. 30e 
Muncie Water — 8% pf...$2 Q 
Nashawena Mills .... ........ 25e .. 
Nashua Gum. & Coat. Paper..50c Q 
National Dairy Products 20e .. 

Naumkeag Steam Cotton......75¢ .. 
New Britain Gas Lt. Q 
N. 
Nipissing Mines .. 
Nonquitt Mills ......... -50e Q 
Northeastern Water & Elec. 

Nu-Enamel Corp............. 7%e .. 


* Reprinted to show correct dates. 
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Pe- 
Compa Rate riod 
Q 
Ohio Water Service A.......... 
Parker 25e Q 
Penn Water $7 pe $1.75 @Q 
Peoples Tel. Corp. 6% 50 
Pillsbury Flour Mills. Q 
Piper Aircraft pf.......... Q 
Pitts. Sub. Water $5.5 
$1.37% @Q 
Republic Petroleum 52% pif. 
or moped Gas & El. 6% pf. 
Do $1.50 Q 
Roxy Theatre pf............: Q 
St. Joseph Water 6% pf..... $1.50 Q 
San Diego G&E............. .. 
Shenandoah Life Ins.........., 60e .. 
Hardware ......12%e .. 
Stand. Dredging $1.60 pf...... 40c Q 
Standard Oil of N. J........50¢ Ss 
Standard Oil of Calif......... Q 
Standard Oil Ind............. 25e Q 
Standard Cap & Seal pf....... 0c Q 
Sylvania Indus. Corp........ .2: 
Technicolor 
Haute Water 
Tilo 3 
Oil Tank & Pump. 
Toledo Ed. 7% pf 58%s¢ M 
Do 6% pf....... M 
Toronto Els. Ltd. : Q 
Union Investment Co 
Union Tank Car....... 
United Biscuit of Am Rites 
5 Q 
Plywood pf..... Q 
U. S. Rubber Ist pf. ie 
Universal Winding 7% pf.. Q 
Van Raalte 
Q 
Vick Chemical Q 
Warren (N) Corp. $3 pf....... 75e Q 
Warren Foundry & Pipe......50¢ Q 
Wesson Oil & Snow. pf........ $1 & 
W. Va. Water Sve. pf....... $1.50 Q 
Whitman (Wm.) & Co. pf...$1.75 Q 
Williamsport. Water $6 pf... .$1.56 
Wolverine Tube pf........... $1.75 Q 
Byers Co. (A. M.) pf........ $2.1 
Graton & $1.75 
Merchants pf....5@e . 
Reliance Grain pf......... "62% 
United Chemicals $3 pf........ 75¢ 
Utica Heating pf............ 25 
Extra 
$1.95 
Bristol-Myers Se .. 
Creole Petroleum 
Empire Capital A 
Faultless Rubber............ 
Fed. Compress Warehouse. . 
Minn. Honeywell 
Parker Rustproof 
Standard Oil N. J 
Sylvania Indus. Corp.......... 25e¢ 
Standard” on 25e .. 
10¢ 
Warren Foundry & Pipe........ $1 
Final 
Neim-Marcus $1.75 .. 
Pa. Glass Sand pf........... 
Stock 
Graniteville Co. ............. 42% 
Increased 
Parity Bakeries: 35e Q 
Irregular 
$21.10 . 
Oc .. 
Jaeger Machino Co............! 50c .. 
Se... 
San-Nap-Pak Mfg. ........... 1Se .. 
Simonds Saw & Steel.......... 7c .. 
Ten., A. & G. Ry. (Del.)....35¢ .. 
Interim 
40c .. 
Special 
Beech-Nut Packing ........... $1 


?Tayable in $20 par common stock. 
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LONDON MARKETS DIVIDENDS 
| 
> Dec. 5 
aE | Dec. 1 Nov. 20 Dec. 20 Dee. 10 ; 
ed Dec. 16 Dec. 5 Dec. 30 Dec. 14 : 
Be | Jan. 2 Dec. 16 Nov. 30 Nov. 12 
Dee. Nov. 30 Nev. 30 
| Nov. 30 Nov. 12 
Nov. Oct. 19 Des. Nov. 15 
iS Dee. Her. 28 Dec. 2 Nov. 20 
Jan. Nov. 30 
ec. Nov. 9 w 
Dec. Nov. 20 
Range Dee. Nov. 29 : 
139 Dec. Nov. 15 Dec. 1 Nov. 12 : 
Dec Nov. 15 Sov. 30 Nov. 16 aa 
—. 4 Nov. ec. 2 Nov. 12 
Oct. 31 Sep. 30 
— 9, 20 Nov. 25. Nov. 15 
ec. ov. = 31 
= Dec. 2 Oct. 16 Oct. 29 Oct. 28 ee 
17 Nov. 18 Oct. 29 Oct. 25 
— 1% NOV. et. 2 
| Dec. 30 Dec. 16 
Dec. 2 Nov. 15 Mar 
Dec, 2 Nov. 20 
— | Dec. 16 ‘Nov. 15 
| Dec. 16 Dec. 2 Dec. 16 Nov. 15 
Dec. 2 Nov. 15 
86 Wee: Dec. 16 Nov. 16 
ec. NOV. lo Dee. Nov. 15 
Nov. 15 26 Nov. 15 
— 8 Dec. 2 Nov. 
— 3% | Dec. 16 Dec. i 
Dec. 16 Dec. Dec. 25 
— Dec. 16 Dec Nov. 25 
— Dec. 16 Dee. 
—20}, Dec. 2 Nov. Dec. Nov. 15 
— Dec. 2 Nov. Dee. all 
—5/16 Dec. 10 Dee ec. Nov. 15 
5% Dec. 10 Dec. Nov N : 
Nov. Nov. 9 
4% Dec. 14 Nov. D 
=3 ec. Nov. 18 
fis Dec. Nov. 13 
1 Dec. 16 Nov. 30 D z, 

Dec. 3 Nov. 18 vec. Nov. 13 fet 
Nov. 2 Nov. Nov. 16 : 
oe Nov. 25 Oct. 31 D 
=a Dec. 16 Dec. 2 
Jan. 2 Dee. 14 Oct. 24 

—10i Dec. 2 Nov. 20 Dee. Nov. 15 
—%, Dec. 2 Nov. 12 Dec. i Nov. 15 
Nov. 
Dec. 2 Nov. 12 — 
— Jan, ec. 14 
Novem oct jan. Dec. 14 
. Nov. Nov. 5 — | Nov. 5 
ec. Nov. : 
Dec. Nov. 15 
Dec. Nov. 15 Nov. Nov. 16 
Nov| Nov. 1 Nov. Oct. 24 
~ 5h Oct Oct. 16 Dec. Nov. 12 
Jan, Dec. 14 Nov. Oct. 24 
Jan. ec, Nov. 
-* Jan, Dec. 12 Nov. MI Oct. 29 
+4 

Dec. 16 Dec. 2 
— Nov. Nov. 8 Dec. 2 Nov. 15 
-4 Hackensack Water.............75¢€ Dec. Nov. 18 Dec. 16° Dec. 2 : 
~ 1% Do Dec. Dec. 16 Dee. 16 Nev. 30 
— Huntin $1.50 Dec. Nov. 12 Nov. 30 Nov. 15 
2% Do 7% Dec. Nov. 12 Jan. 2 Dec. 16 
— 3% Huston (Tom) Peanut Co......25¢ Nov. Nov. 5 Nov. 30 Nov. 20 aa: 
— Jan. Dec. 20 Dec. 2 Nov. 15 : 
-15 Dec. Nov. 15 Dec. 10 Nov. 25 
-16 Dec. Nov. 15 Nov. 30 Nov. 12 
of Oct t. Nov. 2 Nov. 15 
— 2% Nov. 15 Oct. 31 ct. 29 Oct. 0 
Nov: 28 Sov. Get. 39 Oct. 
- 34 ov. : 
Dec. 2 Nov. 15 Dec. Nov : 

3% ec, Nov. 15 2 Nov. 15 
~ 4% Nov. 30 Nov. 20 Dec. 2 Nov. 15 ; 
Dec. 2 Nov. 15 
_ 9% ov. 15 Nov. 12 y, 
Nov. 8 Nov. 4 
-13%4 ov. ov. 9 
Dec. 1 Nov. 15 
Jan. 1 Dee. 26 Oct. 30 _... 
Dec. 16 Nov. 25 
Dec. 10 Nov. 25 
Nov. 30 Nov. 20 
15 Nov. 1 Dec. Nov. 18 
ov. 15 Oct. 31 
Dec. 2 Nov. 21 pes. 10 Nov. 29 
K Nov. 15 Nov. 2 ec. 16 Dec. 2 ae 
Nov. 15 Ni 8 Dec. 28 Dec. 12 
- 1% Nov. ov. Nov. 25 Nov. 15 4 
= ty Dec. 16 Nov. 14 
- 1% Jan. 2 Nov. 14 
= ec. 14 Nov. 23 
Nov. 1 Oct. 25 D N 
“18% Dec. 11 Nov. 15 
Nov. 14 Oct. 29 
2 
Dec. 1 Nov. 9 
9 Nov. 9 Oct. 31 ae 
Nov. 15 Nov. 6 
Dee. 14 Dee. 2 Dei” 
— 
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———Week Ended— Week Ended— 
Weekly Trade Indicators “Nove “oct. 26 Weekly Carloadings 
1 1939 1 19: 
Miscellaneous: Sastern District 
tAuto Production (U.S.A.)...... 118,092 117,080 82,690 60,556 58,090 62,665 
fElectrical Output (K.W.H.). ,134 2°71 2,537 Chesapeake & Ghio.......2.02. 35,670 34,078 43,912 
§Steel Operations (% of Cap.).. 96.0 95.7 93.0 Deinware 15,630 13,392 14,952 
Total Carloadings (cars)...... 794,797 837,561 801,108 Delaware, Lackaw’na & West’rn 17,899 16,611 18,124 
81.4 81.4 81.6 Norfolk & Western. 27,318 25,426 29,849 
*;Crude Oil Output (bbls.).... 3,480 3,640 3,501 New York, N. Haven & Hartford 25,635 26,283 24,162 
+Motor Fuel Stocks (bbls.)..... 80,774 80,891 73,550 NOW is 91,603 86,773 90,019 
7Gas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.) 156,814 157,368 153,695 New York, Chicago & St. Louis 18,576 17,617 19,331 
Oct. 26 Oct. 19 Oct. 28 120,195 117,552 126,906 
"Bank Clearings, New York City $3,248 $3,796 $3,269 Pere Marquette ....60.0:. peewee 12,619 12,321 126,906 
"Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. 2,913 3,506 2,646 15,893 15,73 15,669 
*;Bitum. Coal Output (tons). 1,458 1,368 1,777 Western 10,780 10,135 11,837 
Cotton Mill Activity Index.... 139.7 145.1 133.0 Southern District 
F.W. Index of Ind’l Production 229.0 226.6 182.7 Atlantic Coast Line............ 16,726 16,254 15,490 
“Daily average. +000 omitted. tWard’s Reports. §As of Louisville & Nashville. 
the beginning of the following week. §000,000 omitted. Seaboard Air Line ............. 15.703 15/294 14'704 
sJournal of Commerce. 4 224 
Steel Billets, Pitts. (per ton). . $34 00 $34.00 $34.00 Northwest District 
Serap Steel, Pitts. (per ton). 1.50 21.50 22.75 Chicago & Great Western ..... 6,219 6,387 5,926 
ose pineiwelutia dane th). “0.12 0.12 0.12% Chic., Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pac. 31,100 30,862 30,542 
0.05% 0.05% 0.05% Chicago & Northwestern...... 42,744 42,957 41,642 
Zine, N. Y. (per Ib.)...... ES 0.0725 0.0725 0.065 Great Northern 46.05.0000; 26,142 29,582 29,526 
Hides, Light Native (per lb.). 0.14% 0.14% 0.14% Central West District 
Gasoline, Dealer (per gal.)..... 0.06% 0.0690 0.0840 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.. 31,808 31,077 30,292 
Crude Oil, Mid-Cont. (per bbl.) 0.96 0.96 0.96 Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 29,968 29,524 28,862 
Wheat (per bushel) .......... 1.06 1.04% 1.06% Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 24,046 23,581 22,353 
Corn (per bushel)..........++-: 0.82% 0.82% 0.65 % Chicago & Eastern Illinois.. 5,664 5,321 6,048 
Sugar, Raw (per Ib.)....--+-+--- 0.0288 0.0285 0.03 Denver & Rio Grande Western. 16,150 9,988 8,936 
Southern Pacific System ...... 46,094 44,811 43-772 
Federal Reserve Reports oct. 30 t. 23 Nov. 1 32,463 33,313 31,974 
Member Banks, 101 Cities (000, 000 omitted) 4,976 5,545 4,105 
Total Commercial Loans...... 4,773 4,746 4,310 Kansas City Southern.......... 4.286 4.271 4.315 
Total Brokers’ Loans.........-- 410 420 603 Missouri-Kansas-Texas ........ 8132 7'918 
Other Loans for Securities..... 455 454 512 Missouri Pacific ....... 27509 28139 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held.. 12,001 11,934 10,916 St. Louis-San Francisco........ 14'316 14'048 tet 
Investments, Except Govt. ones ,692 3,665 3,291 St. Louis-Southwestern ........ 6,268 6.073 5,752 
Total Net Demand Deposits. 21,858 21,643 18,556 Texas & Pacific ..... REA 8'975 8494 
Brokers’ Loans (N. 2 (2 Note: Freight carloadings reflect 
Reserve System conditions. Loadings from the 15 
Reserve Credit Outstanding... 2,383 2,388 2,765 indication of earnings for the current month. (Compiled from 
Total Money in Circulation. 8,265 8,236 7,352 Association of American Railroads figures.) 
Monthly Monthly 
Indicators —OcTOBER--— FINANCIAL WORLD’S INDUSTRIAL INDEX Indi —SEPTEMBER- 
1940 1939 ndicators 1940 1 
Som. *$44,140 *$41,152 (BASED ON F.W. MONTHLY INDEX FIGURES) Coal & Coke Production 
Advertisin ineage: 
Monthly” Magazines.. 759,494 783,169 280 TT] 7420 413 
Women’s Magazines.. 722,728 669,289 | | [| Bituminous ......... 8.413 38,465 
Canadian Magazines.. 216,167 216,913 260 | | 4,840 
=Shipbuilding Contracts: T PRO CTION- t Pig Iron Activity: 
Number of Vessels... 1,044 | | | Production (Net tons) *4.18 *3.99 
895 1,044,5 240 |_| 380 Active Blast Furnaces 190 138 
adio Bi st Sales: *$5.05 *$4.99 Slab Zine Movement 
| (tons of 2,000 Ibs): 
Butter (Ibs.) ........ 197.9 -*154.6 Stocks on Hand...... 30,965 95,615 
Cheese (Ibs.) ........ *1486 *1166 Z 340 Machine Tool Activity: 
Poultry (Ibs.) ....... *90.4 *63.2 O index (% of Capacity) 94.9 74.6 
Fruits (Ibs.) ........ *160.8 *142.1 Newsprint, No. America: 
Vegetables (Ibs.) *81.1 *78.3 Ss ++ 320 Production (tons)..... ,200 357,929 
Eggs (cases) Stock on Hand (tons): 177512 217,580 
Lard (Ibs.) ......... *234.6 *73.8 O > Cotton Activity 
Meat, All Kinds (Ibs) *426. *399.5 & | | +— 300 Z Lint Consumed (bales) 639,252 624,188 
tWorld Tin Stocks (tons) 52,824 39,398 5 | | PR *92.3 *99.9 
— } ayon Activit; 
+New Financing ........ + 280 Consumption *30.8 *34.3 
Short Sales (shares)... 518,453 570, sis | | Stocks of Yarns...... *8.4 *18.1 
Magazine Advertising: |_| Silk Movement: 
Nat’l Weeklies (lines) 900,739 772,360 = 260 (Bales: United 
Aviati ass Mi * x E | | orage .. 2, 
Washing Machines.... 149,002 138,572 | hus / 3 In Transit 22,800 9,400 
MONEE bs2s0ckse5e00 21,007 11,007 | | | | | Fluid Milk Sales: 
Vacuum Cleaners 138,923 120,708 Daily Average (qts.). *6.42 *6.38 
Refrigerators ........ 113,846 81,473 | | | Cement Output (bbls.).. *119 
Ranges & Stoves... 32,167 26,235 Shoe Output (pairs) *35.0 *36.4 
Paperboard + —+— 200 Fertilizer Tag Sales 
Production (U. §.)... 402,548 445,387 | 243,000 222,000 
Crude Rubber (long tons) : 1932 a Cigarettes (units)...*14,889.8 *14,789.9 
Consumption ......-. 0,206 51,402 ‘36 °37 F MAMJ JASON Cigars (units) ...... "475.7 *486.9 
Imports 78,792 37,669 1940 4 Tobacco (lbs.) ...... *25.9 *97.4 
tocks on Hand...... 241,358 136,824 *2.8 *2.9 
*Millions. Corporate new issues only, excludes refunding. tAt first of month. 
Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 
Vol. of Sales —————-CHAR ACTER OF TRADING—————— Average Value of 
6 N.Y.S.E. Issues No. No. of Total Un- New New 40 Bond Sales 
pe badastetails RRs Utilities Stocks (Shares) Traded Advanc’s Decl. ch’ng’d Highs Lows Bonds N.Y.S.E. - 
* 134.61 29.30 23.00 45.60 1,344,060 846 569 115 162 40 1 90.13 $8,260,000 sia 
ov. 
a 134.41 29.32 23.29 45.62 1,258,905 857 363 262 232 37 1 90.23 7,600,000 oan 
Ri. 134.85 29.22 23.44 45.72 466,860 672 271 207 194 4 1 90.20 2,670,000 oan 
135.21 29.36 23.28 45.82 1,245,280 853 324 200 23 2 90.14 5,180,000 
Holiday F 
6. 131.98 28.37 21.51 44.51 1,209,320 788 81 604 103 4 5 89.99 5,380,000 6 
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1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 *1940 
34 16 91% 12% 1014 14 181% 834 8 6 
18% 74 4% 2% 4% 534 4% 1234 454 434 3. 
9234 96 92 65 72 89 39% 103 103 89 87 91 
79% 7814 56 32 42 6514 81 85 77 od 76 13 
538 2214 33 323, 
28 1934 1234 5% 107 12% 8% 9% 4% 314 
11 1% % 3% 6% 214 238 
509 
467 36235 131%. 6534 1031 8634 111% 186 1913, 107! 75 
131 831 3314 1634 301 35 4534 92! 80 62 63! 391 4 
7934 15 2935 383 60 100 58 6443 56 
45 21% 10% 43. 23 36! 543; 40 2953 42) 
571 35 16 125% 447 353g 3214 265% 30% 351% 
20 9% 256 1% 4% 171% 191 144 13 9 1354 20 
39 4814 3008 
16% 19 191g 124% 
191 19% 12% 
4834 3013 2534 2014 4] 29 37% 39% 28 3034, 
2} 18 1] 7¥% l4 1834 2714 253% 24 1874 18% a 
914 1254 354 5% 33x 
Sia.’ Ox 2 2 234 1! 2 
360 315 230 101 122 92 6214 37 4134 14 12% 57% 
40 1893, 691 4 38 53 5 8 334 21 
eee 2434 84 1434 1134 
4 4 314 4 
20! 8% 8% 6% 1154 1254 123% 12 1415 67% 6% 6 
3 2% 2% 2 5% 64 314 258 
65% 15% 44% 633% 74 8634 5914 5274 
52% 1 5% 30% 385% 4734 34% 26) 4 32 
32 15% 7% 3 7% 7% 153% 194 235 12! 13 84g 
107 2% % 1 3% 3% 8% 31% 4% 51g 3% 
593% 484 37 l4 1714 18% 40 73 73 
42 3214 2234 9 15 2113 353 46 
15 lo! 2214 22 
12 12 15 15 
27% 3834 6344 30 3034 
20 19 253% 18 17 17% 
94 677% 23%4 
30% 2314 16% 21 48 1234 21% 2914 
164 7% 4, 434 2214 5 635% 107% 
69 513% 4614 31% 4944 4 5314 7734 687¢ 381 4714 42% 
44 32% 23% 245% 3914 3714 31 31 2? 7 30% 
112 
7814 
92 82% 2034 52% 487 6144 100 90" 4813 47% 
321 137 4% 14% 34 39 40 2 334 % 
11 22 19 35 3373 32 157% 14 12% 
6 10 834 15! 10 87% 6% 
447 264g 87g 44 1134 3 2% 314 1 % 
lo 4% 1% 4, 1 2 g 14 4 
47, 37 634 123% G78 205% 247% 33 1934 20% 1434 
217% 73s 3h 1 2% 358 458 12% 634 67% 10 8% 
143% 125% 65 163% 10% 6% 254 358 1% 78 
101 45144 77% 1% 13% 34 14 34 % % 
36 32 23Y 14 2248 167% 19% 325% 2714 1234 9% 11% 
17% 204, 778 6 Gly 9M 1934 7% 
50 32% 1234 124% 34 3 3134 30% 2 1934 15% 16% 
25 10% 8 5 5 194 25 173% 12 12 10 
757% 675% 3334 8 115% 9 1434 157g 1314 134 
4444 2274 51% 1% 2 334 3% 7 3 314 45 1% 
127% 65 38 16 21% 175% 2 51 80 51 41 33% 
53 19 11) 5 6 10% 2 36 25 25 20 
135 43 2534 2134 57 6048 37 138354 13544 V4 9434 91% 
26 144g 11% 5 7% 291% 31 4612 353 5358 534 
6334 49 37% 281 25 2434 2474 23 213. 15% 14% 14% 
327% 25% ll 718 17 12 1514 11 734 9 
101 85 55 §2 37 50 74 58 
ae 74 4 40 37%4 35 35 58 54 46% 44 
6% 13% 105 5% 434 
34 2 2 
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LOW-DOWN on the 


Here are the straight facts about our nation’s com- 
mercial, industrial and financial leaders: 


They are men who have ample funds with which to 
gratify their desires for the best things in life. You'll 
find them living in the finest homes, driving cars 
priced in the higher brackets, wearing clothes of dis- 
tinction, investing in securities for income and/or 
profit. 


Your advertisement in The Financial World will reach 
a surprising number of those who comprise this select 
group of “higher ups”. It will be read—and believed— 
by corporation executives, manufacturers, brokers, 
bankers, merchants, professional people and high 
ranking government officials. 


The reader confidence enjoyed by this 38-year-old 
investment and business weekly has been won and 
held by editorials that inspire faith; dependable news 
on the securities and commodities markets; vital sta- 
tistics essential in reaching correct investment deci- 
sions, and other features currently of interest to men 
of large affairs. 


America’s 38-Year-Old Investment & Business Weekly 
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